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Havine earned, by many years of fidelity, 
the right to be sometimes inconstant to our 
English watering-place already extolled in 
these pages, we have dallied for two or three 
seasons with a French watering-place : once 
solely known to us as a town witha very long 
street, beginning with an abattoir and ending 
with a steamboat, which it seemed our fate 
to behold only at daybreak on winter morn- 
ings, when (in the days before continental 
railroads), just sufficiently awake to know 
that we were most uncomfortably asleep, 
it was our destiny always to clatter 
through it, in the coupé of the diligence from 
Paris, with a sea of mud behind us, and a 
sea of tumbling waves before. In relation to 
which latter monster, our mind’s eye now re- 
cals a worthy Frenghman in a seal-skin cap 
with a braided hood over it, once our tra- 
velling companion in the coupé aforesaid, 
who, waking up with a pale and crumpled 
visage, and looking ruefully out at the grim 
row of breakers enjoying themselves 
fanatically on an instrument of torture called 
“the Bar,” inquired of us whether we were 
ever sick at sea? Both to prepare his 
mind for the abject creature we were pre- 
sently to become, and also to afford him con- 
solation, we replied, “Sir, your servant is 
always sick when it is possible to be so.” 
He returned, altogether uncheered by the 
bright example, “Ah, Heaven, but I am 
always sick, even when it is impossible to 
be so.” 

The means of communication between the 
French capital and our French watering- 
yer are wholly changed since those days ; 

ut, the Channel remains unbridged as yet, 
and the old floundering and knocking about 
go on there. It must be confessed that 
saving in reasonable (and therefore rare) 
gea-weather, the act of arrival at our 
French watering-place from England is 
difficult to be achieved with dignity. 
Several little circumstances combine to 
render the visitor an object of humiliation, 
In the first place, the steamer no sooner 
touches the port, than all the Sr oe fall 
into captivity: being boarded by an over- 
powering force of Custom-house officers, and 
marched into « gloomy dungeon. 
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second place, the road to this dungeon is 
fenced off with ropes breast-high, and outside 
those ropes all the English in the place who 
have lately been sea-sick and are now well, 
assemble in their best clothes to enjoy the 
degradation of their dilapidated fellow- 
creatures. “Oh, my gracious! how ill this 
one has been!” “Here’s a damp one coming 
next!” “ Here’sa pale one!” “Oh! Aint 
he green in the face, this next one!” 
Even we ourself (not deficient in natu- 
ral dignity) have a lively remembrance 
of staggering up this detested lane one 
September day in a gale of wind, when 
we were received like an irresistible comic 
actor, with a burst of laughter and applause, 
occasioned by the extreme imbecility of 
our legs, 

We were coming to the third place. In 
the third place, the captives, being shut up 
in the gloomy dungeon, are strained, two 
or three at a time, into an inner cell, to be 
examined as to passports; and across the 
doorway of communication, stands a military 
creature making a bar of his arm. Two 
ideas are generally present to the British mind 
during these ceremonies; first, that it is 
necessary to make for the cell with violent 
struggles, as if it were a life-boat and the 
dungeon a ship going down; secondly, that 
the military creature’s arm is a national 
affront, which the government at home ought 
instantly to “take up.” The British mind 
and body becoming heated by these fantasies, 








| delirious answers are made to inquiries, and 


xtravagant actions performed. Thus, John- 
son persists in giving Johnson as his bap- 
tismal name, and substituting for his ancestral 
am!” Neither 
can he by any means be brought to recognise 
the distinction between a portmanteau-key 
and a passport, but will obstinately persevere 
in tendering the one when asked for the | 
other, This brings him to the fourth place, 
in a state of mere idiotcy ; and when he is,in | 
the fourth place, cast out at a little doorinto | 
a howling wilderness of touters, he becomes | 
a. lunatic with wild eyes and floating hair 
until rescued and soothed. If friendless and 
unrescued, he is generally put into a railway 
omnibus and taken to Paris. 


| 
But, our French watering-place when it is 
5 


| once got into, is a very enjoyable place, It | 
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has a varied and beautiful country around i t| reading novels as they walk down the shady 


and many characteristic and agreeable things | 
within it. To be sure, it might have fewer 
bad smells and less decaying refuse, and it | 
might be better drained, and much cleaner | 
in many parts, and therefore infinitely more | 
healthy. Still, it is a bright, airy, pleasant, | 
cheerful town ; and if you were to walk down 
either of its three well-paved main streets, | 
towards five o'clock in the afternoon, when | 
delicate odours of cookery fill the air, and its | 
hotel-windows (it is full of hotels) give| 
glimpses of long tables set out for dinner, and | 
made to look sumptuous by the aid of nap-| 
kins folded fan-wise, you would rightly judge | 
it to be an uncommonly good town to eat 
and drink in. 

We have an old walled town, rich in cool | 
public wells of water, on the top of a hill | 
within and above the present business-town ; | 
and if it were some hundreds of miles further | 
from England, instead of being, on a clear | 
day, within sight-of the grass growing in the 
erevices of the chalk-cliffs of Dover, you 
would long ago have been bored to death 
about that town. Itis more picturesque and 
quaint than half the innocent places which | 
tourists, following their leader like sheep, | 
have made impostors of: To say nothing 
of its houses with grave courtyards, its 
queer. by-corners, and its many-windowed 
streets white and quiet in the sunlight, 
there is an ancient belfry in it that would have 
been in all the Annuals and Albums, going 
and gone, these hundred years, if it had but 
been more expensive to get at, Happily it) 
has escaped so well, being only inour French 
watering-place, that you may like it of your 
own accord in a natural manner, without be- 
ing required to go into convulsions about it. | 
We regard it as one of the later blessings of | 
our life, that Brixins, the only authority on | 
Taste, never took any notice that we can find | 
out, of our French watering place. Bilkins | 
never wrote about it, never pointed out any-| 
thing to be seen in it, never measured any- 
thing in it, always left it alone. For which 
relief, Heaven bless the town and the memory 
of the immortal Bilkins likewise ! 

There is a charming walk, arched and 
shaded by trees, on the old walls that.form 
the four sides ofthis High Town, whence you 
get glimpses of the streets below, and chang- 
ing views of the other town and of the river, 
and of the hills and of the sea, It is made 
more agreeable and peculiar by some of the | 
solemn houses that are rooted in the deep) 
streets below, bursting into a fresher existence 
a-top, and having doors and windows, and 
even gardens, on these ramparts. A child 
going in at the courtyard gate of one of 
these houses, climbing up the many stairs, 
and coming out at the fourth-floor window, 
might conceive himself another Jack, alight- 
ing on enchanted ground from another bean- 
stalk. It isa place wonderfully populous in 
children ; English children, with governesses 





lanes of trees, or nursemaids interchanging 
gossip on the seats; French children with 
their smiling bonnes in snow-white caps, and 
themselves—if little boys—in straw head- 
gear like bee-hives, work-baskets, and church- 
hassocks, Three years ago, there were three 
weazen old men, one bearing a frayed red rib- 
bonin his threadbare button-hole, always tobe 
found walking together among these children, 
before dinner-time. Ifthey walked foranappe- 
tite, they doubtless lived en pension—were con- 
tracted for—otherwise their poverty would 
have made it a rash action. They were stoop- 
ing, blear-eyed, dull old men, slip-shod and 
shabby, in long-skirted short-waisted coats 
and meagre trowsers, and yet with a ghost of 
gentility hovering in their company. They 
spoke little to each other, and looked as if 
they might have been politically discontented 
if they had had vitality enough. Once, we 
overheard red-ribbon feebly complain to the 
other two that somebody, or something, was 
‘‘a Robber”; and then they all three set 
their mouths so that they would have ground 
their teeth if they had had any. The ensuing 
winter gathered red-ribbon unto the great 
company of faded ribbons, and next year the 
remaining two were there—getting themselves 
entangled with hoops and dolls — familiar 
mysteries to the children—probably in the 
eyes of most of them, harmless creatures 
who had never been like children, and whom 
children could never be like. Another winter 
came, and another old man went, and so, this 
present year, the last of the triumvirate left 


| off walking—it was no good, now—and sat by 


himself ona little’solitary bench, with the hoops 
and the dolls as lively as ever, all about him. 
In the Place d’Armes of this town, a little 
decayed market is held, which seems to slip 
through the old gateway, like water, and go 
rippling down the hill, to mingle with the 
murmuring market in the lower town, and 
get lost in its movement and bustle. It is 
very agreeable on an idle summer morning 
to pursue this market-stream from the hill- 
top. It begins dozingly and dully, with a 
few sacks of corn; starts into a surprising 
collection of boots and shoes; goes brawling 
down. the hill in a diversified channel of old 
cordage, old iron, old crockery, old clothes 
civil and military, old rags, new cotton goods, 


| flaming prints of saints, little looking-glasses, 


and inealeulable lengths of tape ; dives into a 
backway, keeping out of sight for alittle while, 
as streams will, or only sparkling for a moment 
in the shape of a market drinking-shop ; and 
suddenly reappears behind the great church, 
shooting itself into a bright confusion of 
white-capped women and blue-bloused men, 
poultry, vegetables, fruits, flowers, pots, pans, 
praying-chairs, soldiers, country butter, um- 
brellas and other sun-shades, girl-porters 
waiting to be hired with baskets at their 
backs, and one weazen little old man in a 
cocked hat, wearing a cuirass of drinking- 
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glasses and carrying on his shoulder a crimson 
temple fluttering with flags, like a glorified 
paviour’s rammer without the handle, who 
rings alittle bell in all parts of the scene, and 
cries his cooling drink Hola, Hola, Ho-o-o! 
in ashrill cracked voice that somehow makes 
itself heard, above all the chaffering and 
vending hum. Early in the afternoon, the 
whole course of the stream is dry. The pray- 
ing chairs are put back in the church, the 
umbrellas are folded up, the unsold goods are 
carried away, tlie stalls and stands disappear, 
the square is swept, the hackney coaches 
lounge there to be hired, and on all the 
country roads (if you walk about, as much as 
we do) you will see the peasant women, 
always neatly and comfortably dressed, riding 
home, with the pleasantest saddle-furniture of 
clean milk-pails, bright butter-kegs, and the 
like, on the jolliest little donkeys in the world, 

We have another market in our French 
watering-place—that is to say,a few wooden 
hutches in the open street, down by the Port 
—devoted to fish. Our fishing-boats are 
famous everywhere ; and our fishing people, 
though they love lively colours and taste is 
neutral (see Bilkins), are among the most pic- 
turesque people we ever encountered. They 
have not only a Quarter of their own in the 
town itself, but they occupy whole villages 
of their own on the neighbouring cliffs. 
Their churches and chapels are their own; 
they consort with one another, they inter- 


marry among themselves, their customs are 
their own, and their costume is their own 


and never changes. As soon as one of their 
boysean walk, he is provided with a long bright 
red nightcap; and one of their men would 
as soon think of going afloat without his 
head, as without that indispensable appendage 
to it. Then, they wear the noblest boots, 
with the hugest tops—flapping and bulg- 
ing over anyhow ; above which, they encase 
themselves in such wonderful overalls and 
petticoat trowsers, made to all appearance 
of tarry old sails, so additionally stiffened 
with pitch and salt, that the wearers have 
a walk of their own, and go straddling 
and swinging about, among the boats and 
barrels and nets and rigging, a sight to 
see. Then, their younger women, by dint 
of going down to the sea barefoot, to fling 
their baskets into the boats as they come in 
with the tide, and bespeak the first fruits of 
the haul with propitiatory promises to love 
and marry that dear fisherman who shall fill 
that basket like an Angel, have the finest 
legs ever carved by Nature in the brightest 
mahogany, and they walk like Juno. Their 
eyes, too, are so lustrous that their long 
gold ear-rings turn dull beside those brilliant 
neighbours; and when they are dressed, 
what with these beauties, and their fine fresh 
faces, and their many petticoats—striped pet- 
ticoats, red petticoats, blue petticoats, always 


cleanand smart,and never too long—and their | 
home-made stockings, mulberry-coloured, | 
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blue, brown, purple, lilac—which the older 
women, taking care of the Dutch-looking 
children, sit in all sorts of places knitting, 
knitting, knitting, from morning to night 
—and what with their little saucy bright 
blue jackets, knitted too, and fitting close to 
their handsome figures; and what with the 
natural grace with which they wear the 
commonest cap, or fold the commonest hand- 
kerchief round their luxuriant hair—we say, 
in a word and out of breath, that taking all 
these premises into our consideration, it has 
never been a matter of the least surprise to 
us that we have never once met, in the corn- 
fields, on the dusty roads, by the breezy 
windmills, on the plots of short sweet grass 
overhanging the sea—anywhere—a young 
fisherman and fisherwoman of our French 
watering-place together, but the arm of that 
fisherman has invariably been, as a matter of 
course and without any absurd attempt to 
disguise so plain a necessity, round the neck 
or waist of that fisherwoman. And we have 
had no doubt whatever, standing looking 
{at their uphill streets, house rising above 
house, and terrace above terrace, and bright 
garments here and there lying sunning on 
rough stone parapets, that the pleasant mist 
on all such objects, caused by their being 
seen through the brown nets hung across on 
poles to dry, is, in the eyes of every true 
| young fisherman, a mist of love and beauty, 
setting off the goddess of his heart. 

Moreover, it is to be observed that these 

}are an industrious people, and a domestic 
| people, and an honest people. And though 
we are aware that at the bidding of Bilkins 
it is our duty to fall down and worship the 
Neapolitans, we make bold very much to pre- 
fer the fishing people of our French watering- 
place—especially since our last visit to Naples 
within these twelvemonths, when we found 
only four conditions of men remaining in the 
whole city: to wit, lazzaroni, priests, spies, 
and soldiers, and all of them beggars; the 
paternal government having banished all its 
subjects except the rascals, 

But we can never henceforth separate our 
French watering-place from our own landlord 
of two summers, M. Loyal Devasseur, citizen 
and town-councillor. Permit us to have the 
pleasure of presenting M. Loyal Devasseur, 

His own family name is simply Loyal ; but, 
as he is married, and as in that part of France 
a husband always adds to his own name the 
family name of his wife, he writes himself 
Loyal Devasseur. He owns a compact little 
estate of some twenty or thirty acres ona lofty 
hill-side, and on it he has built two country 
houses which he lets furnished. They are by 
many degrees the best houses that are so let 
near our French watering-place ; we have had 
the honour ofliving in both, and can testify. The 
entrance-hall of the first we inhabited, was 
ornamented with a plan of the estate, repre- 
senting it as about twice the size of Ireland ; 
insomuch that when we were yet new to the 
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Property (M. Loyal always speaks of it as 
“la propriété”) we went three miles straight 
on end, in search of the bridge of Austerlitz— 
which we afterwards found to be immediately 
outside the window. The Chateau of the Old 
Guard, in another part of the grounds, and, 
according to the plan, about two leagues from 
the little dining. room, we sought in vain for 
a week, until, happening one evening to sit 
upon a bench in the forest (forest in the plan), 
a few yards from the house-door, we observed 
at our feet, in the ignominious circumstances 
of being upside down and greenly rotten, the 
Old Guard himself; that is to say, the painted 
effigy of a member of that distinguished corps, 
seven feet high, and in the act of carrying 
arms, who had had the misfortune to be blown 
down in the previous winter. It will be per- 
ceived that M. Loyal is a staunch admirer of the 
great Napoleon. He is an old soldier himself 
—captain of the National Guard, with a hand- 
some gold vase on his chimneypiece, presented 
to him by his company—and his respect for 
the memory of the illustrious general is enthu- 
siastic. Medallions of him, portraits of him, 
busts of him, pictures of him, are thickly 
sprinkled all over the property. During the 
first month of our occupation, it was our afflic- 
tion to be constantly knocking down Napo- 
leon : if we touched a shelf in a dark corner, 
he toppled over with a crash; and every door 
we opened, shook him to the soul. Yet M. 
Loyal is not a man of mere castles in the air, 
or, as he would say, in Spain. He has a 
specially practical, contriving, clever, skilful | 
eye and hand.: His houses are delightful. He | 
unites French elegance and English comfort, | 
in a happy manner quite hisown. Hehas an 
extraordinary genius for making tasteful little 
bedrooms in angles of his roofs, which an 
Englishman would as soon think of turning | 
to any account, as he would think of cultivat- 
ing the Desert. We have ourself reposed 
deliciously, inan elegant chamber of M. Loyal’s 
construction, with our head as nearly in the 
kitchen chimney-pot as we can conceive it 
likely for the head of any gentleman, not 
by profession a Sweep, to be. And into what- 
soever strange nook M. Loyal’s genius pene- 
trates, it, in that nook, infallibly constructs a 
cupboard and a row of pegs. In either of our | 
houses, we could have put away the knap-| 
sacks and hung up the hats, of the whole 
regiment of Guides. 

Aforetime, M. Loyal was a tradesman in 
the town. You can transact business with 
no present tradesman in the town, and give 
your card “ chez M.: Loyal,” but a brighter | 
face shines upon you directly. We doubt if: 
there is, ever was, or ever will be, a man so 
universally pleasant inthe minds of people as 
M. Loyal is in the minds cf the citizens of 
our French watering-place, They rub their 
hands and laugh when they speak of him. | 
Ah, but he is such a good child, such a brave 
boy, such a generous spirit, that Monsieur 
Loyal! It is the honest truth. M. Loyal’s 
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nature is the nature of a gentleman. He 
cultivates his ground with his own hands 
(assisted by one little labourer, who falls into 
a fit now and then) ; and he digs and delves 
from morn to eve in prodigious perspirations 
— “works always,” as he says—but, cover 
him with dust, mud, weeds, water, any stains 
you will, you never can cover the gentleman 
in M. Loyal. A _ portly, upright, broad- 
shouldered, brown-faced man, whose soldierly 
bearing gives him the appearance of being 
taller than he is, look into the bright eye of 
M. Loyal, standing before you in his working 
blouse and cap, not particularly well shaved, 
and, it may be, very earthy, and you shall 
discern in M. Loyal a gentleman whose true 
politeness is in grain, and confirmation of 
whose word by his bond you would blush to 
think of. Not without reason is M. Loyal 
when he tells that story, in his own vivacious 
way, of his travelling to Fulham, near Lon- 
don, to buy all these hundreds and hundreds 
of trees you now see upon the Property, then a 


|bare, bleak hill; and of his sojourning in 


Fulham three months; and of his jovial even- 
ings with the market-gardeners; and of the 
crowning banquet before his departure, when’ 
the market-gardeners rose as one mab, 
clinked their glasses all together (as the cus- 
tom at Fulham is), and cried, “Vive Loyal!” 

M. Loyal has an agreeable wife, but no 
family ; and he loves to drill the children of 
his tenants, or run races with them, or do 
anything with them, or for them, that is 
good-natured. He is of a highly convivial 
temperament, and his hospitality is un- 
bounded. Billet a soldier on him, and he is 
delighted. Five-and-thirty soldiers had M. 
Loyal billeted on him this present summer, 
and they all got fat and red-faced in two 
days. It became a legend among the troops 
that whosoever got billeted on M, Loyal, rolled 
in clover ; and soit fell out that the fortunate 
man who drew the billet “M. Loyal Devas- 
seur” always leaped into the air, though in 
heavy marching order, M. Loyal cannot 
bear to admit anything that might seem by 
any implication to disparage the military 
profession. We hinted to him once, that we 
were conscious of a remote doubt arising in our 
mind, whether a sou a day for pocket money, 
tobacco, stockings, drink, washing, and social 
pleasures in general, left a very large margin 
for a soldier’s enjoyment. Pardon! said Mon- 
sieur Loyal, rather wincing. It was not a for- 
tune, but—a la bonne heure—it was beiter 
than it used to be! What, we asked him 
on another occasion, were all those neighbour- 
ing peasants, each living with his family in 
one room, and each having a soldier (perhaps 
two) billeted on him every other night, re- 
quired to provide for those soldiers? 
“ Faith !” said M. Loyal, reluctantly ; “a bed, 
monsieur, and fire to cook with, and a candle. 
And they share theirsupper with those soldiers. 
It isnot possible that they could eat alone.”— 
“And what allowance do they get for this ?” 
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eaid we. Monsieur Loyal drew himself up 


taller, took a step back, laid his hand upon 
his breast, and said, with majesty, as speaking 
for himself and all France, “ Monsieur, it is 
a contribution to the State!” 

It is never going to rain, according to M. 
Loyal. When it is impossible to deny that it 
is now raining in torrents, he says it will be 
tine—charming—magnificent—to-morrow. It 
is never hot on the Property, he contends. 
Likewise it is never cold. The flowers, he 
says, come out, delighting to grow there; it 
is like Paradise this morning ; it is like the 
Garden of Eden. He is a little fancifal in 
his language: smilingly observing of Madame 
Loyal, when she is absent at vespers, that she 
is “gone to her salvation”—allée 4 son salut. 
He has a great enjoyment of tobacco, but 
nothing would induce him to continue smoking 
face to face with alady. His short black pipe 
immediately goes into his breast pocket, 
scorches his blouse, and nearly sets him on 
fire. In the Town Council and on occasions 
of ceremony, he appears in a full suit of 
black, with a waistcoat of magnificent breadth 
across the chest, and ashirt-collar of fabulous 
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part of the town to the beach and back 
again; you have a clean and comfortable 
bathing-machine, dress, linen, and all appli- 
ances; and the charge for the whole is half- 
a-frane, or fivepence. On the pier, there is 
usually a guitar, which seems presumptuously 
enough to set its tinkling against the deep 
hoarseness of the sea, and there is always some 
boy or woman who sings, without any voice, 
little songs without any tune: the strain we 
have most frequently heard being an appeal 
to “the sportsman” not to bag that choicest 
ot game, the swallow. For bathing purposes, 
we have alsoa subscription establishment with 
an esplanade, where people lounge about with 
telescopes, and seem to get a good deal of 
weariness for their money; and we have 
also an association of individual machine- 
proprietors combined against this formidable 
rival. M. Féroce, our own particular friend 
in the bathing line, is one of these. How he 
ever caine by his name, we cannot imagine. 
He is as gentle and polite a man as M. Loyal 
Devasseur himself; immensely stout withal, 
and of a beaming aspect. M. Féroce has 
saved so many people from drowning, and 


proportions. Good M. Loyal! Under blouse|has been decorated with so many medals 
or waistcoat, he carries one of the gentlest |in consequence, that his stoutness seems a 
hearts that beat in a nation teeming with | special dispensation of Providence to enable 
gentle people.. He has had losses, and has been! him to wear them; if his girth were the 
at his best under them. Not only the loss of| girth of an ordinary man, he could never 
his way by night in the Fulham times—when a | hangthem on, all at once. It is only on very 
bad subject of an Englishman, under pretence | great occasions that M. Féroce displays his 
of seeing him home, took him into all the|shining honours. At other times they lie by, 
night public-houses, drank “arfanarf” in| with rolls of manuscript testifying to the 
every one at his expense, and finally fled, | causes of their presentation, in a huge glass 
leaving him shipwrecked at Cleefeeway, which | case in the red-sofa’d salon of his private 
we apprehend to be Ratcliffe Highway—but | residence on the beach, where M. Féroce also 
heavier losses than that. Long ago, a family|keeps his family pictures, his portraits of 
of children and a mother were left in one of! himself as he appears both in bathing life 
his houses, without money, a whole year.|and in private life, his little boats that rock 
M. Loyal—anything but as rich as we wish|by clockwork, and his other ornamental 
he had been—had not the heart to say “you | possessions. 
must go ;” so they stayed on and stayed on,} Then, we have a commodious and gay 
and paying-tenants who would have come in | Theatre—or had, for it is burned down now— 
could’nt come in, and at last they managed to} where the opera was always preceded by a 
get helped home across the water, and M.| vaudeville, in which (as usual) everybody, 
Loyal kissed the whole group, and said | down to the little old man with the large hat 
“ Adieu, my poor infants!” and sat down in|and the little cane and tassel, who always 
their deserted salon and smoked his pipe of | played either my Uncle or my Papa, suddenly 
eace,—“ The rent; M. Loyal?” “Eh! well!| broke out of the dialogue into the mildest 
The rent!” M, Loyal shakes his head. “Le | vocal snatches, to the great perplexity of unac- 
bon Dieu,” says M. Loyal presently, “will|customed strangers from Great Britain, who 
recompense me,” and he laughs and smokes! never could make out when they were singing 





his pipe of peace, May he smoke it on the 
Property, and not be recompensed, these 
fifty years ! 





and when they were talking—and indeed it 
was pretty much the same. But, the caterers 
in the way of entertainment to whom we are 


There are public amusements in our French | most beholden, are the Society of Welldoing, 
watering-place, or it would not be French.| who are active all the summer, and give the 
They are very popular, and very cheap.| proceeds of their good works to the poor, 
The sea-bathing—which may rank as the|Some of the most agreeable fétes they con- 
most favoured daylight entertainment, inas-|trive, ure announced as “ Dedicated to the 
much as the French visitors bathe all day | children ;” and the taste with which they turn 
long, and seldom appear to think of remain-|a small public enclosure into an elegant 
ing less than an hour at a time in the|garden beautifully illuminated; and the 
water—is astoundingly cheap. Omnibuses/thorough-going heartiness and energy with 
convey you, if, you please, from a convenient| which they personally direct the childish 
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pleasures; are supremely delightful. For 
tivepence a head, we have on these occasions 
donkey races with English “ Jokeis,” and 
other rustic sports ; lotteries for toys; round- 
abouts, dancing on the grass to the music of 
an admirable band, fire-balloons, and fire- 
works. Further, almost every week all 
through the semmer—never mind, now, on 
what day of the week—there is a fdte 
in some adjoining village (called in that 
part of the country a Ducasse), where 
the people—really the people—dance on the 
green turf in the open air, round a little 
orchestra, that seems itself to dance, there is 


such an airy motion of flags and streamers all | 


about it. And we do notsuppose that between 
the Torrid Zone and the North Pole there are 
to be found male dancers with such astonish- 
ingly loose legs, furnished with so many 
joints in wrong places, utterly unknown to 
Professor Owen, as those who here disport 
themselves. Sometimes, the fdte apper- 
tains to a particular trade; you will see 
among the cheerful young women at the 
joint Ducasse of the milliners and tailors, a 
wholesome knowledge of the art of making | 
common and cheap things uncommon and 
pretty, by good sense and good taste, that is 
a practical lesson to any rank of society ina 
whole island we could mention. The oddest 
feature of these agreeable scenes is the ever- 
lasting Roundabout (we preserve an English | 
word wherever we caa, as we are writing the | 
English language), on the wooden horses of 
which machine grown-up people of all ages | 
are wound round and round with the utmost | 
solemnity, while the proprietor’s wife grinds | 
an organ, capable of only one tune, in the 
centre. 

As to the boarding-houses of our French 
watering-place, they are Legion, and would 
require a distinct treatise. it is not without 
a sentiment of national pride that, we believe 
them to contain more bores from the shores 


ef Albion than all the clubs in London. As} 


you walk timidly in their neighbourhood, the 
very neckcloths and hats of your elderly 
compatriots cry to you from the stones of the 
streets, “We are Bores—avoid us!” We 
have never overheard at street corners such 
lunatic scraps of political and social discus- 
sion as amovg these dear countrymen of ours. 
They believe everything that is impossible 
and nothing that is true. They earry rumours, 


and ask questions, and make corrections and | was a servant. 
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‘a a placard outside her house announcing 
y 


er possession of that curious British instru- 
ment, a “ Mingle ;” or when a tavern-keeper 
provides accommodation for the celebrated 
English game of “Nokemdon.” But, to us, 
it is not the least pleasant feature of our 
French watering-place that a long and con- 
stant fusion of the two great nations there, 
has taught each to like the other, and to learn 
from the other, and to rise superior to the 
absurd prejudices that have lingered among 
the weak and ignorant in both countries 
equally, 

Drumming and trumpeting of course go 
on for ever in our French watering-place. 
Mag-fiying is at a premium, too; but, we 
cheerfully avow that we consider a flag a very 
pretty object, and that we take such out- 
ward signs of innocent liveliness to our heart 
of hearts. The people, in the town and in 
the country, are a busy people whowork hard; 
they are sober, temperate, good-humoured, 
light-hearted, and generally remarkable for 
their engaging manners. lew just men, not 
immoderately bilious, could see them in their 
recreations without very much respecting the 
character that is so easily, so harmlessly, and 
so simply, pleased. 
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WE intend to give, in the way of an occa- 
sional sketch, a plain account of the manner 
in which the government business of this 
country is transacted, 

Our Home Administration is presided over 
in these days by one of the four principal 
Secretaries of State. ‘The office of Home 
Minister is but a young one; indeed, the 
Seeretaries of State have all come into exist- 
ence since the revolution of sixteen hundred 
and eighty-eight. Before that event our 
monarchs not only reigned, but governed ; 
their advisers were made responsible for acts 
of government, but they were acts conforming 
strictly to the royal will. The King was ad- 
vised only by his Privy Council. The Cabinet 
—which was the name given to a committee 
ehosen from the Privy Council — gradually 
came to be substituted for the entire body, in 
transacting government business, The King’s 
seeretary acted as the Privy Council’s clerk, 
but had no authority to do more than obey 
the orders he received from those to whom he 
After the Cabinet had been 


improvements on one another, staggering to | formed out of the Council, the oflice of 


the human intellect. 
rushing into the English library, propounding 
such incomprehensible paradoxes to the fair 
mistress of that establishment, that we beg to 
recommend her to her Majesty’s gracious 
consideration as a fit object for a pension. 
The English form a considerable part of 
the population of our French watering-place, 
and are deservedly addressed and respected 
in many ways. Some of thesurface-addresses 
to them are odd enough, as when a laundress 


And they are for ever | secretary became naturally more important, 


and it soon happened that next to the Lord 
Chancellor and the Lord Treasurer he was 
ranked as one of the chief oflicers of state. 
Atter the revolution, public business in- 
ereased, and two Secretaries of State were 
appointed, between whom the work of the 
world, so far as England had part in it, was 
divided; one being secretary for the northern 
half of the globe: the other for the southern, 
To the northern department belonged not only 
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our own island and its domestic affairs, but|about thirty thousand pounds a-year, five 
also the management of its relations with most | thousand of which is expended upon super- 
of the states of Europe, and with many impor- | annuation allowances. The staff is as follows : 
tant colonies. Much of the colonial business} First there is the chief with five thousand 
was, however, taken off the hands of the|a-year. Next come the two under secretaries, 
Secretary of State by the Board of Trade and | Mr. Under Secretary A is permanent and not 
Plantations. This secretarial division of the | political; he receives two thousand a year; 
north and south continued until the reign of| generally he is a lawyer of some reputation, 
George the Third ; when a third Secretary of| who has had large experience in criminal 
State was appointed. After the loss of the| jurisprudence. Mr. Under Secretary B comes 
North American colonies, the office of third |in and goes out with the ministry. He is the 
secretary was abolished ; but it was revived | parliamentary or political under secretary, 
on the breaking out of the French war. Then | receives fifteen hundred a-year, represents his 
the business of the country was distributed | chief or assists him as far as may be necessary 
nearly according to its present form ; three|in the House of Commons, and attends gene- 
secretaries of state presided over three great rally to the minor official business of his 
ofiices—the Home, the Foreign, and the|department. Length of service gives a pension 
Colonial War business was assigned to the} to Permanent Under Secretary A, but none 
Colonial Office ; but, very retently, that has|to Political Under Secretary B. Next in 
been transferred to a fourth secretary, the | importance is the counsel who is the cook and 
Minister of War. confectioner of acts of Parliament. His salary 
Thus we have now four principal Secreta- | is two thousand a-year. 
ries of State, holding the patents of their) Then we come to the clerks, who are 
appointment under the great seal of the | arranged in four divisions, with a senior clerk 
kingdom ; but, although each secretary has | heading each, and a chief clerk over all. Each 
his own peculiar department over which to| clerk receives his first appointment at an 
preside, his patent does not specify so much. | early age, and ‘undergoes no examination, but 
it simply appoints him one of Her Majesty’s | works for a twelvemonth on trial ; but, once 
Principal Secretaries of State. The depart-| established, the Home Office clerk is, up to a 
ment which he is to manage is officially| certain point, always improving his position. 
expressed only by the nature of the seals that |Thus young Mr. C. begins with one hundred 
are entrusted to him by the Crown. This}and fifty pounds a-year, and every year his 
general character of the appointment has its | income increases by ten pounds, uutil he is a 
use; for, since all orders of the monarch] junior of fifteen years standing, when he 
must be conveyed through a Secretary of | receives three hundred a-year. At that sum 
State, and since by the theory of our consti-| he may step for the remainder of his life, if 
tution the Queen is supposed always to have a| there be any fault in him that impedes his 
Secretary of State in attendance to receive | promotion into the next rank of clerkships. 
the royal orders, it is convenient that one|1f not, he may rise from class to class to 
secretary should have power to act for ano-| receive eight hundred. The chief clerk’s salary 
ther in any case of great emergency, or when} mounts from nine hundred to a thousand 
the Crown is distant from London, pounds a-year. ‘The senior classes are supplied 
The Home Secretary has the usual Secretary | only by promotion from the junior classes. 
of State’s salary, five thousand pounds a year.| Thus the income of a government clerk is 
It used to be more. He is responsible to| carefully regulated according to length of 
Parliament for the right working of our laws | service. 
in the United Kingdom ; but, in practice, his} Then there are certain retiring allowances 
attention is required chiefly on behalf of|and pensions. Some of the great officers of 
England. Ireland still has its home affairs} state, including the Home Secretary; are 
managed at a cost of sixty or seventy thou-| entitled, after two years’ service, to a pen- 
sand pounds a year, by a Viceroy, whose|sion of two thousand a-year. But it is 
single salary is twenty thousand pounds, | provided that there must not be more than 
besides more than another six thousand for | four ex-ministers in receipt of such pension at 
his household. In Scotland the Lord Advo-| any one time, and that the receiver shall in 
cate—who is the first law officer of the Crown, | each case declare that he is a person of small 
and is attached to the political fortunes of the | fortune, This pension is therefore seldom 
ministry—performs the work of the Home! sought, and is enjoyed at present only by one 
Secretary. Nor has the Home Secretary much | gentleman, To form a superannuation fund 
patronage. The church patronage chiefly |for permanent officials, an abatement of five 
belongs by legal right to the Lord Chancellor, | per cent is made from all salaries paid to clerks 
and partly by custom to the Prime Minister. = others, and the retiring allowance is 
Again, though responsible for the good con-| proportioned to the length of previous service. 
duct of judges and county magistrates, the| After working for from seventeen to twenty- 
Home Secretary has not the right of ap-|four years, the pension is a quarter of the 
ointing them. He transacts business at the | salary and so on, more being paid for longer 
ome Office in Whitehall, The cost of this | service, up to « service of thirty-five years ; 


office, with a staff of thirty-eight persons, is| which ensures a pension equal to two-thirds 
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of the salary. No pension is granted to any 

rson under the age of sixty-five, except 
upon the furnishing of proof that he has 
become unfit for work. 

Business at the Home Office is commenced 
every day by one of the senior clerks and the 
librarian, who acts as registrar. These gen- 
tlemen open and register the letters brought 
in by the postman. After registry these are 
sorted and delivered to the senior clerks of 
the classes to which they may respectively 
belong; a senior clerk extracts the pith of 
each, minutes it in a few words, appends his 
suggestions, and, in ordinary cases, also the 
form of answer to a question, or the practical 
way of dealing with the subject brought under 
discussion. Where references are required 
he makes them ; where a letter is one link in 
a long and intricate correspondence, he adds 
whatever retrospect or analysis he may think 
necessary to refresh the memory of his chiefs. 
The senior clerk having thus dealt with them, 
sends the letters and papers on to the Perma- 
nent UnderSecretary, who passesthem up with 
his own notes and comments to the Political 
Under Secretary, through whose hands they 
reach the head of the department. The Home 
Secretary having attached statements of his 
wishes or opinions to the papers laid before 
him, they are returned, by the same road 
to the senior clerks. It then becomes 


the duty of each senior clerk to see that! 


no point in the Home Secretary’s instrue- 
tions is at variance with law, fact, or pre- 
cedent, and to call attention to any errors 
that he may detect before executing the 
orders he receives. Drafts are often pre- 
pared by the Permanent Under Secretary; 
but everything done hasto receive the sanction 
of the Politicai Under Secretary and of the 
Secretary of State. The Permanent Under 
Secretary is the ordinary legal adviser ; forthe 
bill-preparing counsel has enough of his own 
work upon his hands—so much of it, indeed, 
that as a condition of his appointment he is 
restrained from private practice. If he 
should have spare time, he may be required 
to prepare bills for the government depart- 
ments. 

The four sections of the Home Office busi- 
ness are the following :—The chief clerk is at 
the head of the most important, namely, 
that which prepares all commissions, instru- 
ments, and appointments that have to receive 
the Queen’s sign manual. They include 
civil, military, ecclesiastical, peerage, hono- 
rary, and other appointments of whatever 
kind ; charters, commissions of inquiry, and 

_Ticences of sundry sorts. This is of course 
delicate work, and it is the chief clerk’s 
business to see that the documents issued 
from his department are made fit to receive 
and do receive the royal signature, and the 
counter signature of the chief Secretary. 
The chief clerk has to superintend also the 
payment of all salaries, allowances, and bills, 
and to prepare all returns asked from the 
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Home Office by parliament. Four or five 
junior clerks are commonly at work under 
this official. 

Another distinct section of Home Office 
business is formed by the correspondence 
with lord-lieutenants of counties, and other 
magistrates in England, and with the chief 
authorities in Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Channel Islands. <A_ third ‘section has 
charge of the yeomanry and militia busi- 
ness; and to a fourth is entrusted the 
correspondence arising out of addresses 
to the Queen. ‘There is a special section 
also devoted to criminal business; with 
a keeper of criminal registers, who ana- 
lyses and reports annually upon the whole 
body of criminal returns, Again, there is a 
clerk who keeps a register of aliens who come 
into the country, and prepares, when requisite, 
letters of naturalisation. 

One of the peculiar functions of the Home 
Secretary is to consider appeals on behalf of 
persons under sentence of death. To him 
only can appeal in such cases be made. He 
institutes inquiry, and recommends the Crown 
to respite, to pardon, or to pass milder sen- 
tences. If he can see no cause for inter- 
ference he is silent, and the law takes its 
course, 

The Home Secretary has charge of the 
internal defences of the country, and commu- 
nicates on that subject with the Commander. 
in-Chief, and the Master-General of the Ord- 
nance, Upon the application of the Secretary- 
at-War, it is the Home Secretary who orders 
the issue of arms to the Queen’s troops, and 
who makes out commissions. No Commander- 
in-Chief is allowed powers that he could 
pervert on any large scale to the damage of 
the constitution. ‘Lhe soldiers, however, upon 
whom the country depends in case of invasion 
for defence of hearth and home, are the 
militia—the ancient, national, and permanent 
body of soldiery as distinguished from the 
regular army ; which is maintained only by 
parliamentary vote from year to year. ‘The 
militia is in each county a local force, raised 
by enlistment and bounty; or, if necessary, 
by ballot or conscription. The lord-lieutenant 
is the chief and appoints his own deputy- 
lieutenants—unpaid officers—who carry out, 
in their separate districts, all the details 
of raising the foree, except appointing the 
adjutants. He also nominates all other oflicers, 
and these, if above the rank of captain must 
be county landowners. The ordinary strength 
of the English militia is fixed at eighty thou- 
sand men: in the case of rebellion or invasion 
as many as a hundred and twenty thousand 
may be called to serve; but not unless such 
increase has received the sanction of: an 
assembled parliament within fourteen days 
after it was ordered. The Irish militia force 
is twenty thousand strong ; the Scotch, ten 
thousand. The raising of the force is nomi- 
nally regulated by order of Privy Council, 
really by the Home Secretary, who also issues 
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general rules for securing a proper choice of 
officers, for enabling an abundance of men in 
one county to compensate for dearth in an- 
other, and for ordering a local ballot when 
in any county there may be an undue paucity 
of volunteers. He instructs lord-lieutenants 
in what manner to co-operate ; has, in fact, a 
supreme control over all the arrangements in 
connexion with this at defensive force. 
He calls out the bands for training once a 
year, or absolvesthem at any time from the 
performance of that duty. He appoints a 
general officer to command them, and 
orders them to fight when they must fight ; 
but only for the protection of their homes, 
It is only when under training or perma- 
nently embodied, that militia-men are paid; 
although a small permanent staff is com- 
monly maintained in each county-town as a 
nucleus of organisation, ready against any 
day of need. Militia pay is at the same rate 
as the regular pay of the army, and comes 
out of the resources of the state ; not of the 
county. The last yearly vote for the costs of 
our militia service was eight hundred thou- 
sand pounds, The force consists only of 
infantry and foot artillery. 

Cavalry is provided by the yeomanry, or 
volunteer corps, over which also the Home 
Secretary has control. Such corps can only 
be formed with his sanction, and can be dis- 
banded at his command. They commonly 
provide their. own arms and equipments ; but 
the Home minister can order arms to be sup- 
plied to them from public stores, Their 
private rules must receive his sanction, and, 
only within the limit of the rules thus sanc- 
tioned, can he use their services. The yeo- 
manry that have formed cavalry corps, gene- 
rally assemble for drill on twelve days in the 
year ; those that have formed infantry corps 
on twenty-four days. During this time they 
are exempt from militia service, from tax 
on horses used in such training, and from turn- 
pike tolls. The officers of these corps are 
usually country gentlemen; the privates, 
—— They are liable to be called out 

y their local magistrates in any case of 
riot. Some five-and-thirty years ago they 
were employed to disperse certain public 
meetings ; and, being brought imprudently into 
collision with the people, were guilty of some 
cruel excesses, for which they were thanked 
by government. Discredit was thus cast on 
voluntary corps; many were disbanded, and 
there is no great tendency in these days to 
the formation of others, ‘The present charge 
incurred by the state on account of the 
various yeomanry corps, is eighty-eight thou- 
sand pounds a year. 

Then there is the Police Force, another 
body charged with preserving peace and 
good order; but, except in London and 
in, Ireland, the Home Secretary has very 
little direet power over it. We have no 
state police, and want none, Of late years 
county magistrates have been entitled to 
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establish a rural police, and to pay for it out 
of county rates; but of this right little use 
is made. Therural police, when it is so estar 
blished, is entirely managed by the magis- 
trates. In corporate towns the municipal 
authorities have similar powers, and establish 
a town police; but this is in some in- 
stances insufficient in respect of numbers, 
The Corporation of the City of London 
maintain such a police of its own, and quite 
independent of the metropolitan police, which 
is under the authority of the Home Office, 
This force is presided over by a commis- 
sioner, whom the Home Secretary appoints, 
and it may be sent to perform service in any 
part of England at the bidding of the govern- 
ment. It is paid for out of local rates, There 
are in London eight police courts, each pre- 
sided over by two magistrates, paid with 
salaries of one thousand pounds a year. 
They are appointed by the Home Secretary, 
and are responsible to him for their decisions, 
Their jurisdiction extends to punishment for 
petty offences, and to the committal of persons 
charged with grave crimes, for trial, by the 
higher tribunals. In Ireland there is a state 
police, or constabulary, under the orders of the 
Viceroy. The Scotch police system is some- 
thing like the English. 

The Home Office is charged with the general 
direction and supervision of the inferior magis- 
tracy throughout the kingdom. It does not, 
however, appoint any more than a few sti- 
pendiary magistrates in large towns, Justices 
of the peace, unpaid functionaries who are 
landowners, or beneficed clergymen, are ap- 
pointed upon recommendation made by the 
lord-lieutenants of their counties to the 
Lord Chancellor, who inserts the names of 
persons so recommended in the Commission 
of the Peace. The accepted gentleman may 
then act as a justice upon the condition of 
his taking certain oaths. He thereafter meets 
his brother justices at assemblies called 
Petty Sessions, held once a week or fortnight— 
commonly at some respectable inn—to punish 
petty offenders, and to commit for all grave 
offence. Four times a year, also, the county 
magistrates all meet in Quarter Sessions at 
the county town; then they have power to 
punish men found guilty by juries of serious 
crimes, and have also an opportunity of trans- 
acting a large amount of county business con- 
nected with prisons, police, local taxation,and 
so forth. In municipal towns, justices of the 
peace are appointed, not on the recommenda- 
tion of lord-lieutenant to Lord Chancellor, 
but of Town Council to Home Secretary. Alt 
justices of this kind have authority only 
among their neighbours. The correction of 
magisterial abuses—which abound, through 
ignorance and other causes—lies with the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. Matters of which 
that court does not take cognisance can be 
brought under the notice of the Home 
Secretary, who has power to deprive any 
backsliding justice of his commission. 
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The Home Office has also been appointed | 


nurse to sickly turnpike trusis. The turn-| 
pike-roads, since railways have carried off) 
zauch of their traffic, are no longer the great | 
traffic arteries they used to be. They were | 
and are maintained out of parish rates and 
statute labour. Turnpike trusts are required 
to make annual returns of their financial | 
state to the Home Office, They are now not! 
very flourishing; the state having hitherto | 
abstained from becoming answerable for any 
money losses that the stone road has suffered | 
from the iron one. 

We have said that there are certain minor 
departments and administrations doing their 
work apart from the Home Office, although | 
responsible to the Home Secretary. The 
most responsible of these are the inspectors 
of prisons, factories, and mines, and the 
office of the Registrar-General. 

Most of our prisons are maintained by the 
eounties or municipal towns to which they | 
belong ; the state paying for the maintenance | 
of prisoners after conviction, and some part 
of the expense of prosecutions. The counties 
and towns, however, are subject to certain 
laws regulating prison discipline, and in-| 
spectors are appointed, each to a given dis- 
trict, to see that these laws are carried into 
effect, and to send to the Home Office reports 
upon the prisons placed under their supervi- | 
sion. In England there is a chief inspector, 


who receives a salary of eight hundred, and 
there are three others with seven hundred | 


pounds a-year, exclusive of travelling ex- 
penses, All new prisons have to be built on 
plans that have been approved by the| 
Surveyor-General of Prisons, whose establish- | 
ment costs about sixteen hundred pounds | 
a-year. Convicts, under sentence of long | 
imprisonment or transportation, are not 
usually confined in town or county jails, 
but in convict prisons, built and maintained 
by the state under the control of a Home 
Office Board, called the Board of Directors of | 
Convict Prisons, whereof the surveyor-general 
just mentioned is the chairman. He has two | 
colleagues with salaries of seven and eight 
hundred pounds, and the total cost of 
the establishment, which also publishes! 
regular reports, is about five thousand a-year. 

it being found that laws passed for the 
protection of factory operatives were useless, 
inspectors were appointed to see them carried 
into execution. ‘The staff consists of three 
chief inspectors ; each with a thousand a-year 
for salary, four sub-inspectors at three hun- 
dred an: fifty pounds, and ten at three hun- 
dred. The sub-inspectors are required to 
reside in their respective districts. A General 
Factory Inpectors’ office is established in 
London, at which the chief inspectors meet. 
The whole cost of the department is not quite 
eleven thousand pounds a-year. There isa 
similar inspection maintained over mines and 
collieries, at a cost of between four and five 
thousand, 
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The registration of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages, throughout the kingdom, made by 
district registrars, is collected, generalised, 
and turned to excellent account, in the ofiice 
of the Registrar-General, who is partly subject 
to the authority of the Home Office. Weekly 
and monthly reports on the rates and causes 
of mortality are published by his department, 
and an annual general report on vital sta- 
tisties is also made by it and submitted to the 


|legislature. The cost of the whole department 


is upwards of forty-five thousand pounds 
a-year. A special grant is made for the cost 
of the census,—the taking of which is, of course, 
one of the duties of the Registration Office. 
Connected with the Home Office, though 
less directly subordinate to it than the depart- 
ments last mentioned, are the Poor Law 
Boards, the English Ecclesiastical, the Tithe, 
the Enclosure, and the Copy uvld Commissions, 
The administration of the poor law is in the 
hands of local boards of guardians, The central 
board has only the task of supervision. It 


consists of a president (who must be in par- 
| liament), paid with two thousand a-year, and 


a political secretary, with half that sum,— 
these gentlemen being subordinate members 
of the existing government, and changing 
with it. A permanent secretary, with fifteen 
hundred a-year, is the other member of the 
board. Under the board, are two assistant 
secretaries and ten inspectors, each paid with 
seven hundred a-year, exclusive of his tra- 
velling expenses. Every inspector has a clerk, 


jand keeps up constant correspondence with 


the boards of guardians in his district. Thirty- 
six thousand a-year is the cost of the Poor 
Law Board, which, like all other boards, 
makes anuual reports to parliament. The 
Irish Poor Law Board resembles the English, 
but costs five thousand a-year more. In 
Scotland there is no efficient poor law ; and 
the superintendence of what there is, costs 
only four thousand a-year. The annual ex- 
poem upon the support of poor in this 
singdom—all being money paid out of local 
rates — exceeds six millions sterling. One 
million a-year wisely spent in the same way 
for the furtherance of cleanliness and decency 
and the suppression of disease, would surely 
save three millions of poor-rates, 

The Home Secretary is the official organ of 
communication with the heads of the Esta- 
blished Church: he watches all legislation on 
ecclesiastical matters ; and the Queen, as head 
of the church, speaks through him. He isa 
member of the English Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission, which was established for the prudent 
distribution, over the whole surface of the 
church, of the surplus wealth accruing from 
the property of certain episcopal sees and 
cathedral establishments. There are two paid 
commissioners ; one—who must be in parlia- 
ment—is appointed by the Crown, and receives 
two thousand a-year ; the other is nominated 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and receives 
one thousand a-year. Both salaries are charged 
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but the cost of the general establishment 
(about three thousand a-year) is paid by the 
state. The commission consists of a large 
number of unpaid members, including all the 
bishops ; but, within it, is a smaller body, con- 
sisting of paid members, called the Church 
Estates Commission, which manages the pro- 
perty,—while the larger body has the disposal 
of the accruing income ; which willsoon become 
five hundred thousand pounds a-year. In 
Ireland there is a similar body charged with 
managing the property of ten episcopal sees 
that were suppressed some twenty years ago, 

The Tithe Enclosure and Copyhold Com- 
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against the church property administered ;| 
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FR. ET. HIB. REX. FID. DEF. CARD.” On the 
|reverse is a large cross supported by the 
Virgin ; alion sorrowfully crouches at her 
| feet, with eyes directed as it seems to the 
crown of Britain, lying on the ground. 

Behind, to the right, is a bridge, backed by 
hills and a cathedral, probably St. Peter’s at 
|Rome. On this side the inscription is, “Non, 
| DESIDERIIS. HOMINUM. SED. VOLVNTATE. DEL 
AN. MDCCLXXXVII.” 

The manner in which this medal came into 
‘the possession of an Englishman was some- 
, What singular, At the time when an English 
| army was serving in the Calabrias, and assist- 
ing Ferdinand the Fourth of Spain against Bo- 








missions are now united under three commis- | naparte, a British officer happened to get sepa- 
sioners, with one assistant resident commis- | rated fromhis regiment, and, while wandering 
sioner. The commutation of tithes in kind into | nearCanne in Basilicata, in dread of immediate 
tithes in money—a work now nearly completed | capture (since he was in the rear of Massena’s 
—the superintendence of the conversion of lines), he sought protection at a handsome 
copyholds into freeholds—a change now com-| villa by the roadside. He was hospitably 
pulsory—and a superintendence of the enclo-| received by a venerable man, who proved to 
sure of waste and unappropriated lands, as| be a Cardinal. The curiosity of the refugee 
well as the fresh division of lands inconve-| being excited by the interest which the Italian 
niently intermixed, and a consideration of ap- | dignitary appeared to take in the welfare of 
plication for loans from the state for aeons ithe British, he ventured to demand whom 
of drainage, are the duties of this consolidated | he might have the pleasure of addressing ; 
commission ; of which the cost is something | the reply was simply, “ Your King !” 
over twenty-four thousand pounds a-year. When the officer had recovered from his 
Lately, the Home Secretary has come to be | surprise, the Cardinal presented him with 
more and more charged with a responsibility the medal; and, from him, it came to the 
touching the general health of the kingdom. | writer. It was one of those struck upon the 
Parishes are bound to provide places of| death of Prince Charles, to commemorate the 
sepulture for their parishioners. The Home imaginary succession to the crown of England 
Secretary is empowered to forbid the use of of Henry Stuart, the Cardinal Duke of York, 
any intramural graveyard dangerous to|in whom the direct line of the Stuart race 
health ; and, upon the receipt of such inter-| terminated; and who now sheltered the 





dict, it remains with the parish to discover | 
where and how new burial ground shall be 
provided. 

By appointing at the head of the General | 
Board of Health, a Minister of Health, par- | 
liament has lately recognised in some degree 
the necessity of eventually placing so extensive | 
and serious a charge as the care of public) 
health in the hands of a distinct department | 
of the state. At present it depends much on 
the Home Office; and, where the Board of| 
Health has no authority in the metropolis, a | 
Metropolitan Commission of Sewers has been 
acting, or professing to act, subject to the 
Home Department. Its action has produced 
inadequate, not to say ridiculous, results, and 
a promise has been made to the public that 
it shall be soon remodelled! It greatly needs 
to be. 





CHIP. 


HENRY THE NINTH OF ENGLAND! 


A CORRESPONDENT, writing about a King 
who does not appear in the history of Eng- 
land, announces that he possesses a medal, 
bearing the representation in bold relief of a 
head, apparently that of an ecclesiastic, the 
circumscription being—* HEN. IX, MAG. BRIT. 


fugitive soldier. 

It is well known that this prelate was, un- 
til the day of his death, the secret idol 
of many in whom the last hopes for 
the restoration of the kingdom of Great 
Britain to the family of the Stuarts were 
centred. He was the second son of the Pre- 
tender, and was born at Rome on the 
twenty-sixth of March, seventeen hun- 
dred and twenty-five. When twenty years 
of age, in the much celebrated “forty- 
five,” he went to France for the purpose of 
heading fifteen thousand French infantry, 
which assembled at Dunkirk to invade 
England, and to re-establish the Stuarts 
on the throne. But, after the battle 
of Culloden, the contemplated invasion of 
England was abandoned. Henry retraced 
his steps to Rome, and took orders, and 
seemed to have laid aside all worldly 
views. His advancement in the Church was 
rapid ; for, in seventeen hundred and forty- 
seven, he was made cardinal by Pope Benedict 
the Fourteenth, 

He lived in tranquillity at Rome for 
nearly fifty years; but, in seventeen 
hundred and ninety-eight, when French 
bayonets drove Pope Pius the Sixth from the 
pontifical chair, Henry Stuart fled from his 
splendid residences at Rome and Frascati. 
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His days were now days of want; his only 
means of subsistence being the produce of a 
few articles of silver plate, which he had 
snatched from the ruin of his property. Infirm 
in health, a houseless, almost penniless wan- 
derer (Napoleon having robbed him of his 
estates), he endeavoured, at the age of 
seventy-three, to seek refuge in forgotten 
obscurity. 

George the Third was informed of the Car- 
dinal Duke’s poverty and pitiable situation 
by the kindly interference of Sir John Cox 
Hippisley. It is said that the King was much 
moved by the distressing recital; and, in 
eighteen hundred Lord Minto was ordered 
to make a remittance of two thousand pounds, 
with an intimation that the Cardinal. might 
draw for two thousand more in the following 
July. It was also made known to the Cardinal 
that an annuity of fourthousand pounds was at 
his service, so long as his circumstances re- 
quired it. He was spared seven years to 
enjoy this munificent pension, and died at 
Rome in eighteen hundred and seven, in the 
eighty-third year of his age. He was buried 


between his father and brother at Frascati. 
His tomb, sculptured by Canova, bears as 
inscription, the name of Henry the Ninth. 
The Cardinal Duke, down to the very 
day of his death, although in the receipt 
of a munificent pension from England, was 


in communication with several noblemen, who 
still indulged the hope of placing him upon 
the throne of Great Britain. Among the 
Cardinal’s papers were discovered letters from 
active partisans both in Ireland and Scot- 
land; but the English government wisely 
took no notice of these awkward revelations. 
Had they done so, many men of high rank 
and great influence would have been brought 
to a severe account. 


THE MORAL OF THIS YEAR. 


O’er hill and dale, in surging sea, the waving corn- 
ficlds smile, 

Bringing good store to rich and poor of England's 
mcrrie isle ; 

And many a heart beats gratefully, beams brightly 

* many a hearth, 

As the stalwart farmers gather in the kindly fruits of 

earth, 


But white-robed peace droops down and dies, as from 
a serf-trod shore 

Comes o’er the land, like flash of brand, the gathering 
din of war ; 

Where sword to sword, and hand to hand, in brother- 
hood advance 

The warriors of England, the chivalry of France ! 


And whilst with peaceful scythe we cut the poppy- 
bannered grain ; 

Whilst crimson War his harvest reaps on the sad 
battle-plain ; 

Comes yet another enemy, with pain, and ruth, and 
blight, , 

To mow another harvest-field—to wage a darker fight! 
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[Conducted bY’ 

A Giant-King, a dread disease, with poison in his 
breath ; 

At each uplifting of his hand sure pestilence and 
death ; 

At every shaking of his torch the human ashes fall 

Thickly as leaves when autumn weaves the year’s 
black winter pall. 


In every town he has his court; in every street his 
slaves, 

Who deftly ply their hidden work, filling the crowded 
graves ; 

Miasma, dank Malaria, man-bred in drain and sewer, 

Who strike their blow as reapers mow, so steadily, so 
sure. , 


In the squalid den of pallid men, where thousands 
meet their doom, ‘ 

As from the moil of daily toil they crowd from mine 
and loom ; 

In ecarthground lair, in garret bare, where Avarice is 
content 

To barter health for sordid wealth, men’s lives for 
cent per cent, 


In a dank, unhealthy cellar a mother’s check is wet, 

A little chair is empty there—a heart more empty yet f 

The blush upon a young wife's face shall know its 
place no more, 

It writes, in one red line of blood, the sorrows of the 
‘poor ! 


But the sorrows of the poor man are the rich man’s 
trouble too, 

And ev'ry hour of Apathy shall England surely rue ! 

Not alone in dens of squalor hath this Giant-King his 
lair, 

With deadly steps he grimly creeps up many a marble 
stair ! 


In such a day small right to pray, when in each street, 
each lane, 

No drain or sewer, with breath impure, but. has its list 
of slain ! 

Scant right to call on Gov to move this evil from our 
door, 

If man cares naught for brother mau, and the rich 
forget the poor ! 


Oh brothers! In this day of death, think less of class 
and creed, 

And what. you can for fellow-man, vo in his hour of 
need ; 

Let workmen come to decent home, not to an ambush 
wild, 

When in huddled heap at midnight slecp, man, wife, 
girl, stranger, child! 

Drive out the blight with air and light! Instead. of 
sickening gloom, 

In this all glorious world of ours, give men fair elbow- 
room ; 

Some outlet for the fancy ; some interest in their 
kind; 

Some cheering ray of holiday ; some. sunlight for the 
mind ! 


Of the harvest lately garnered in, by Man was sown 
the grain ; 

"Twas Man’s device God prospered, on Auma’s well- 
fought plain ; 
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Heaven helpeth those who help themselves, Go forth 
with faith and love, 

Remembering, what Ye cannot do, will be done by 
Him above. 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF MARY BARTON, 
— e- 
CHAPTER THE EIGHTEENTH. 


On Margaret’s return home she found two 
letters on the table: one was a note for her 
mother,—the other, which had come by the 
post, was evidently from her Aunt Shaw— 
covered with foreign post-marks — thin, 
silvery, and rustling. She took up the other, 
and was examining it, when her father came 
in suddenly : 

“So your mother is tired, and gone to bed 
early! I’m afraid such a thundery day was 
not the best in the world for the doctor to 
see her, What did he say? Dixon tells me 
he spoke to you about her.” 

Margaret hesitated. Her father’s looks 
became more grave and anxious : 

“ He does not think her seriously ill ?” 

“Not at present; she needs care, he says ; 
he was very kind, and said he would call 
again, and see how his medicines worked.” 

“Only care—he did not recommend change 
of air 1—he did not say this smoky town was 
doing her any harm, did he, Margaret ?” 

+ “No! not a word,” she replied, gravely. 
“ He was, anxious, I think.” 

“ Doctors have that anxious manner ; it’s 
professional,” said he. 

Margaret saw, in her father’s nervous ways, 
that the first impression of possible danger 
was made upon his mind, in spite of all his 
making light of what she told him. He could 
not forget the subject,—could not. pass from 
it to other things; he kept recurring to it 
through the evening, with an unwillingness 
to receive even the slightest unfavourable 
idea, which made Margaret inexpressibly sad. 

“This letter is from Aunt Shaw, papa. She 
has got to Naples, and finds it too hot, so she 
has taken apartments at Sorrento. But I 
don’t think she likes Italy.” 

“He did not say anything aboutdiet, did he?” 

“It was to be nourishing, and digestible. 
Mamma’s appetite is pretty good, I think.” 

“Yes! and that makes it all the more 
strange he should have thotight of speaking 
about diet.” 

“I asked him, papa.” Another pause. 
Then Margaret went on: “Aunt Shaw 
says she has sent me some coral ornaments, 
papa ; but,” added Margaret, half smiling, 
“she’s afraid the Milton Dissenters won't 
appreciate them. She has got all her ideas 
. Dissenters from the Quakers, has not 
she ?’ 


“If ever you hear or notice that your 
mother wishes for anything, be sure you let 


me know... Iam so afraid she does not tell 
me always what she would like, Pray, see 
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after that girl, Mrs. Thornton named: If we 
had a good, efficient house-servant, Dixon 
could be constantly with her, and I’d answer 
for it we'd soon set her up amongst us, 
if care will do it. ‘She’s been very much 
tired ‘of late, with the hot weather, and 
the difficulty of getting a servant. A little 
rest will put her quite to rights—eh, 
Margaret ?” 

“TI hope so,” said Margaret,—but so sadly, 
that her father took notice of it. He pinched 
her cheek, 

“Come ; if you look so pale as this, I must 
rouge you up a little. Take care of yourself, 
child, or vow ’ll be wanting the doctor next.” 

But he could not settle to anything that 
evening. He was continually going back- 
wards and forwards, on laborious tiptoe, to 
see if his wife was still asleep. Margaret’s 
heart ached at his restlessness ; his trying to 
stifle and strangle the hideous fear that was 
looming out of the dark places of his heart. 

He came back at last, somewhat com- 
forted. / 

“She’s awake now, Margaret. She quite 
smiled as she saw me standing by her. Just 
her old smile. And she says she feels re~ 
freshed, and ready for tea, Where ’s the note 
for her? She wants to see it. I’ll read it 
to her while you make tea.” 

The note proved to be a formal invitation 
from Mrs. Thornton, to Mr., Mrs.,.and Miss 
Hale to dinner, on the twenty-first instant, 
Margaret was surprised to find an acceptance 
contemplated, after all she had learnt of sad 
probabilities during this day. But so it-was, 
The idea of her husband’s and daughter's 
going to this dinner had quite captivated 
Mrs. Hale’s fancy, even before Margaret had 
heard the contents of the note. It was an 
event to diversify the monotony of the inva- 
lid’s life ; and she clung to the idea of their 
going with even fretful pertinacity when 
Margaret objected. 

“Nay, Margaret! if she wishes it, I’m 
sure we'll both go willingly. She never 
would wish it unless she felt herself really 
stronger—really better than we thought she 
was, eh, Margaret ?” said Mr. Hale, anxiously, 
as Margaret prepared to write the note of 
acceptance the next day. 

“Eh! Margaret?” questioned he, with a 
nervous motion of his hands. It seemed cruel 
to refuse him the comfort that he craved for. 
And besides, his passionate refusal to admit 
the existence of fear, almost inspired Mar- 
garet herself with hope. 

“T do think she is better since last night,” 
saidshe. “Her eyes look brighter, and her 
complexion clearer.” 

“God bless you,” said her father, earnestly, 
“But is it true? Yesterday was so sultry 
every one felt ill. It was a most unlucky day 
for Mr. Donaldson to see her on.” 

So he went away to his day’s duties, now 
increased by the preparation of some lectures 
he had promised to deliver to the working 
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people at a neighbouring Lyceum, He had | 


chosen Ecclesiastical Architecture as his sub- 
ject, rather more in accordance with his own 
taste and knowledge than as falling in 
with the character of the place or the desire 
for particular kinds of information among 
those to whom he was to lecture. And the 
institution itself, being in debt, was only too 
glad to get a gratis course from an educated 
and accomplished man like Mr. Hale, let the 
subject be what it might. 

“ Well, mother,” asked Mr. Thornton that 
night, “who have accepted your invitations 
for the twenty-first ?” 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 





“ Fanny, where are the notes? The Slicksons 
2? - 

accept, Collingbrooks accept, Stephenses ac- 

cept, Browns decline. 


valid—Macphersons come, and Mr. Hors- 
fall, and Mr. Young. I was thinking 
of asking the Porters, as the Browns can’t 
come.” 

“Very good. Do you know, I am really 


afraid Mrs. Hale is very far from well, from | 


what Dr. Donaldson says.” 


“Tt is strange of them to accept a dinner- | 


Anvitation if she’s very ill,” said Fanny. 

“JT did not say very ill,” said her brother, 
rather sharply. “TI only said very far from 
well. They may not know it either.” And 


then he suddenly remembered that, from | 


what Dr. Donaldson had told him, Mar- 
garet, at any rate, must be aware of the exact 
state of the case. 

“Very probably they are quite aware of 
what you said yesterday, John—of the great 
advantage it would be to them—to Mr. Hale, I 
mean, to be introduced ‘to such people as the 
Stephenses and the Collingbrooks.” 

“T am sure, that motive would not influ-| 
ence them. No! I think I understand how 
it is.” 


Hales—father and | 
daughter come,—mother too great an in-| 





“John!” said Fanny, laughing in her little, | 
weak, nervous way. “How you profess to 
understand these Hales, and how you never 
will allow that we can know anything about 
them. Are they really so very different to 
most people one meets with ?” 

She did not mean to vex him; but if she 
had intended it, she could not have done it; 
more thoroughly. He chafed in silence, 
however, not deigning to reply to her ques- 
tion. 

“They do not seem to me out of the com- 
mon way,” said Mrs. Thornton. “ He appears 
a worthy kind of man enough; rather too 
simple for trade—so it’s perhaps as well he 
should have been a clergyman first, and now 
a teacher. She’s a bit of a fine lady with her 
invalidism ; and as for the girl—she’s the 
only one who puzzles me when [ think about 
her,—which I don’t often do. She seems to 
have a great notion of giving herself airs ; 
and I can’t make out why. I could almost 
faney she thinks herself too good for her | 
company at times. And yet they’re not rich ; 
from all I can hear they never have been.” | 





[Concucted by 


“ And she’s not accomplished, mamma. She 
can’t play.” 
“Go on, Fanny. What else does she want 
to bring her up to your standard ?” 
“Nay! John,” said his mother, “that 
speech of Fanny’s did no harm. I myself 
heard Miss Hale say she could not play. If 


| you would let us alone, we could perhaps like 
| her, and see her merits.” 


“Tm sure I never could!” murmured 
Fanny, protected by her mother. Mr. Thorn- 
ton heard, but did not care to reply. He was 
walking up and down the dining-room, wish- 
ing that his mother would order candles, and 


‘allow him to set to work at either reading 


or writing, and so puta stop to the conver- 
sation. But he never thought of interfering 
in any of the small domestic regulations that 


| Mrs. Thornton observed, in habitual remem- 


brance of her old economies. 
“Mother,” said he, stopping, and bravely 


ispeaking out the truth, “I wish you would 


like Miss Hale.” 

“Why ?” asked she, startled by his earnest 
yet tender manner. “ You’re never think- 
ing of marrying her {—agirl without a penny.” 

“She would never have me,” said he, with 
a short laugh. 

“No, I don’t think she would,” answered 
his mother. “She laughed in my face when 
I praised her for speaking out something Mr, 
Bell had said in your favour. I liked the 
girl for doing it so frankly, for it made me 
sure she had no thought of you ; and the 
next minute she vexed me so by seeming to 
think Well, never mind! Only you're 
right in saying she’s too good an opinion of 
herself to think of you. The saucy jade! 
I should like to know where she’d find a 
better !” 

If these words hurt her son, the dusky 
light prevented him from betraying any 
emotion. In a minute he came up quite 


|cheerfully to his mother, and putting one 


hand lightly on her shoulder, said : 
“Well, as I’m just as much convinced of 


ithe truth of what you have been saying as 


you can be; and as I have no thought or 
expectation of ever asking her to be my wife, 
you'll believe me for the future that I’m 
quite disinterested in speaking about her. I 
foresee trouble for that girl—perhaps, want 
of motherly care—and I only wish you to be 
ready to be a fri#nd to her in case she needs 
one. Now, Fanny,” said he, “I trust you 
have delicacy enough to understand that it is 
as great an injury to Miss Hale as to me—in 
fact, she would think it a greater—to suppose 
that I have any reason more than I now give 
for begging you and my mother to show her 
every kindly attention.” 

“T cannot forgive her her pride,” said his 
mother; “I will befriend her, if there is 
need, for your asking, John. I would be- 
friend Jezebel herself if you asked me, But 
this girl, who turns up her nose at us all— 
who turns up her nose at you 
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“ Nay, mother; L have never yet put my-| ways which I for one would scorn to use, the 
self, and I mean never to put myself, within | real rate of wage paid at Dobbinson’s is less 
reach of her contempt.” than at ours. Upon my word, mother, I wish 

“Contempt, indeed!”—(One of Mrs.|the old combination-laws were in force. It 
Thornton’s expressive snorts.)— “Don’t go|is too bad to find out that fools—ignorant, 
on speaking of Miss Hale, John, if I’ve to be| wayward men like these—just by uniting 
kind to her. When I’m with her, I don’t} their weak silly heads, are to rule over the 
know if I like or dislike her most ; but when | fortunes of those who bring all the wisdom 
I think of her, and hear you talk of her, I|that knowledge and experience, and often 
hate her. I can see she’s given herself airs| painful thought and anxiety, can give. The 
to you as well as if you’d told me out.” next thing will be—indeed we’re all but come 

“ And if she has,” said he, and then he|to it now—that we shall have to go and ask 
paused for a moment; then went on: “I’m|—stand hat in hand—and humbly ask the 
not a lad to be cowed by a proud look from a/secretary of the Spinners’ Union to be so 
woman, or to care for her misunderstand-| kind as to furnish us with labour at their own 


ing me, and my position. I can laugh 
at it!” 

“To be sure ! and at her too, with her fine 
notions, and haughty tosses !” 

“T only wonder why you talk so much 
about her, then,” said Fanny. “ I’m sure, 
I’m tired enough of the subject.” 

“ Well!” said her brother, with a shade of 
bitterness. “Suppose we find some more 
agreeable subject. What do you say to a 
strike, by way of something pleasant to talk 
about ?” 

“ Have the hands actually turned out?” 
asked Mrs. Thornton, with vivid interest. 

“ Hamper’s men are actually out. Mine 
are working out their week, through fear of 
being prosecuted for breach of contract. I 
would have had every one of them up and 


punished for it who left his work before his 
time was out.” 

“ The law expenses would have been more 
than the hands themselves were worth—a set 
of ungrateful naughts !” said his mother. 


“To be sure. But I would have shown 
them how I keep my word, and how I mean 
them to keep theirs. They know me by this 
time. Hickson’s men are off—pretty certain 
he won’t spend money in getting them 
punished. We’re in for a turn-out, mother.” 

“T hope there are not many orders in 
hand ?” 

“Of course there are. They know that 
well enough. But they don’t quite under- 
stand all, though they think they do.” 

“What do you mean, John ?” 

Candles had been brought, and Fanny had 
taken up her interminable piece of worsted- 
work, over which she was yawning ; throwing 
herself back in her chair from time to time to 
gaze at vacancy, and think of nothing, at 
her ease. 

“Why,” said he, “the Americans are get- 
ting their yarns so into the general market, 
that our only chance is producing them at 
a lower rate. If we can’t, we may shut up 
shop at once, and hands and masters go alike 
on tramp. Yet these fools go back to the 
prices paid three years ago—nay, some of 
their leaders quote Dobbinson’s prices now— 
though they know as well as we do that, what 
with fines pressed out of their wages as no 
honourable men would extort them, and other 


price. That’s what they want—they, who 
have not the sense to see that, if we don’t get 
a fair share of the profits to compensate us 
for our wear and tear here in England, we 
can move off to some other country; and 
that, what with home and foreign competition, 
we are none of us likely to make above a fair 
share, and may be thankful enough if we can 
get that in an average number of years.” 

“Can’t you get hands from Ireland? I 
wouldn’t keep these fellows a day. I'd teach 
them that I was master, and could employ 
what servants I liked.” 

“Yes! to be sure I can; and I will, too, 
if they go on long. It will be trouble and 
expense, and I fear there will be some danger ; 
but I will do it, rather than give in.” 

“Tf there is to be all this extra expense, 
I’m sorry we're giving a dinner just now.” 

“So am I,—not because of the expense, but 
because I shall have much to think about, 
and many unexpected calls on my time. But 
we must have had Mr. Horsfall, and he does 
not stay in Milton long. And as for the 
others, we owe them dinners, and it’s all one 
trouble.” 

He kept on with his restless walk, not 
speaking any more, but drawing a deep 
breath from time to time, as if endeavouring 
to throw off some annoying thought. Fanny 
asked her mother numerous small questions, 
all having nothing to do with the subject, 
which a wiser person would have perceived 
was occupying her attention. Consequently, 
she received many short answers. She was 
not sorry when, at ten o’clock, the servants 
filed in to prayers. These her mother always 
read,—first reading a chapter. They were 
now working steadily through the Old Testa- 
ment, When prayers were ended, and his 
mother had wished him good-night, with that 
long steady look of hers which conveyed no 
expression of the tenderness that was in her 
heart, but yet had the intensity of a blessing, 
Mr. Thornton continued his walk. All his 
business plans had received a check, a 
sudden pull-up, from this approaching turn- 
out. The forethought of many anxious hours 
was thrown away, utterly wasted by their 
insane folly, which would injure themselves 
even more than him, though no one could set 
any limit to the mischief they were doing. 
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And these were the men who thought them- 
selves fitted to direct the masters in the dis- 
posal of their capital !' Hamper had said, only 
this very day, that if he were ruined by the 
strike, he would start life again, comforted 
by the conviction that those who brought it 
on were in a worse predicament than he him- 
self,—for he had head as well as hands, while 
they had only hands ; and if they drove away 
their market, they could not follow it, nor 
turn to anything else. But this thought was 
no consolation to Mt. Thornton. It might 
be that revenge gave him no pleasure ; it 
might be that he valued the position he had 
earned with the sweat of his brow, so much 
that he keenly felt its being endangered by 
the ignorance or folly of others,—so keenly 
that he had no thoughts to spare for what 
would be the consequences of their conduct 
to themselves. He paced up and down, setting 
his teeth a little now and then. At last it 
struck two. The candles were flickering in 
their sockets. He lighted his own, muttering 
to himself, 

“ Once for all, they shall know whom they 
have got to deal with. I can give thema 
fortnight,—no more. If they don’t see their 
madness before the end of that time, I must 
have hands from Ireland. I believe it’s 
Slickson’s doing, — confound him and his 
dodges! He thought he was overstocked ; 
so he seemed to yield at first, when the depu- 
tation came to him,—and, of course, he only 
confirmed them in their folly, as he meant to 
do. That’s where it spread from.” 


CHAPTER THE NINETEENTH. 


Mrs, Hate was curiously amused and 
interested by the idea of the Thornton dinner 
party. She kept wondering about the details, 
with something of the simplicity of a little 
child, who wants to have all its anticipated 
pleasures described, beforehand. But the 
monotonous life led by invalids often makes 
them like children, inasmuch as they have 
neither of them any sense of proportion in 
events, and seem each to believe that the 
walls and curtains which shut in their world, 
and shut out everything else, must of neces- 
sity be larger than anything hidden beyond. 
Besides, Mrs. Hale had had her vanities 
as a girl; had perhaps unduly felt their 
mortification when she became a poor clergy- 
man’s wife ;—they had been smothered and 
kept down ; but they were not extinct ; and 
she liked to think of seeing Margaret dressed 
for a party, and discussed what she should 
wear with an unsettled anxiety that amused 
Margaret, who had been more accustomed 
to society in her one year in Harley Street 
than her mother in five and twenty years of 
Helstone. 

“Then you think you shall wear your 
white silk. Are you sure it will fit? It’s 
nearly a year since Edith was married !” 

“Oh yes mamma! Mrs, Murray made it, 
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and it’s sure to be right ; it may be a straw’s 
breadth shorter or longer-waisted, according 
to my having grown fat or thin. But I don’t 
think I’ve altered in the least.” 

“Had’nt you better let Dixon see it? It 
may have gone yellow with lying by.” 

“If you like, mamma. But if the worst 
comes to the worst, I’ve a very nice pink 
gauze which aunt Shaw gave me, only two or 
three months before Edith was married, That 
can’t have gone yellow.” 

“No! but it may have faded.” 

“Well! then I’ve a green silk. I feel more 
as if it was the embarrassment of riches.” 

“T wish I knew what you ought to wear,” 
said Mrs, Hale, nervously. 

Margaret’s manner changed instantly. 
“Shall I go and put them on one after 
another, manima, and then you could see which 
you liked best ?” 

“But—yes! perhaps that will be best.” 

So off Margaret went. She was very much 
inclined to play some pranks when she was 
dressed up at such an unusual hour ; to make 
her rich white silk balloon out into a cheese, 
to retreat backwards from her mother as if 
she were the queen; but when she found 
that these freaks of hers were regarded as in- 
terruptions to the serious business, and as 
such annoyed her mother, she became grave 
and sedate. What had possessed the world 
(her world) to fidget so about her dress she 
could not understand ; but that very after- 
noon, on naming her engagement to Bessy 
Higgins (apropos of the servant that Mrs. 
Thornton had promised to inquire about), 
Bessy quite roused up at the intelligence. 

“ Dear! and are you going to dine at Thorn- 
ton’s at Marlborough Mills ?” 

“Yes, Bessy. Why are you so sur- 
prised?” 

“Oh, I dunno. But they visit wi’ a’ the first 
folk in Milton.” 

“ And you don’t think we’re quite the first 
folk in Milton, eh, Bessy ?” 

Bessy’scheeks flushed a little at her thought 
being thus easily read. 

“Well,” said she, “yo see, they thinken a 
deal o’ money here ; and I reckon yo’ve not 
getten much.” 

“No,” said Margaret, “that’s very true. 
But we are educated people, and have lived 
amongst educated people. Is there anything 
so wonderful in our being asked out to 
dinner by a man who owns himself inferior 
to my father by coming to him to be in- 
structed ? I don’t mean to blame Mr. Thorn- 
ton. Few drapers’ assistants, as he was once, 
could have made themselves what he is.”_ 

“But can yo give diuners back, in yo’re 
small house. Thornton's house is three times 
as big.” 

“ Well, I think we could manage to give 
Mr. Thornton a dinner back, as you call it. 
Perhaps not in such a large room, nor with 
so many people. But I don’t think we've 
thought about it at all in that way.” 
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“T never thought yo'd be dining with 
“Thorntons,” repeated Bessy. “Why, the 
mayor hissel’ dines there; and the members 
of Parliament and all.” 

“TI think I could support the honour of 
meeting the mayor of Milton.” 

“But them ladies dress so grand!” said 
Bessy, with an anxious look at Margaret’s 
print gown, which her Milton eyes appraised 
at sevenpence a yard. 

Margaret’s face dimpled up into a merry 
laugh. “ Thank you, Ses for thinking so 
kindly about my looking nice among all the 
smart people. But I've plenty of grand 
gowns,—a week ago I should have said they 
were far too grand for anything I should ever 
want again, But as I’m to dine at Mr. 
Thornton’s, and perhaps to meet the mayor, 
I shall put on my very best gown, you may 
be sure.” 

“ What win yo wear?” asked Betty, some- 
what relieved. 

“White silk!” said Margaret. “A gown 
I had for a cousin’s wedding, a year ago,” 

“That'll do!” said Bessy, falling back in 
her chair. “I should be loth to have yo 
looked down upon.” 

“Oh! I’ll be fine enough, if that will 
save me from being looked down upon in 
Milton.” 

“I wish I could see you dressed up,” said 
Bessy. “I reckon yo’re not what folk would 
ca’ pretty; yo’ve not red and white enough 
for that. But dun yo know, I ha’ dreamt of 
yo, long afore ever I seed yo.” 

“ Nonsense, Bessy !” 

“Ay, but I did. Wo'’r very face,—looking 
wi’ yo’r clear steadfast eyes out o’ th’ dark- 
ness, wi’ yo’r hair blown off from yo’r brow, 
and going out like rays round yo’r forehead, 
which was just as smooth and as straight as 
it is now,—and yo always came to give me 
strength, which Fienase to gather out 0’ yo’r 
deep comforting eyes,—and yo were drest in 
shining raiment— just as yo’r going to be 
drest. So, yo see, it was yo!” 

“Nay, Bessy,” said Margaret gently, “ it 
was but a dream.” 

“And why might na I dream a dream in 
my affliction as well as others. Did not 
many a one i’ the Bible? Ay, and see visions 
too! Why, even my father thinks a deal o’ 
dreams! I tell yo again, I saw yo as plainly, 
coming swiftly towards me, wi’ yor hair 
blown back wi’ the very swiftness o’ the 
motion, just like the way it grows, a little 
standing off like ; and the white shining dress 
on yo’ve getten to wear. Let me come and 
see yo in it. I want to see yo and touch yo 
as in very deed yo were in my dream.” 

“My dear Bessy, it is quite a fancy of 
yours.” 

“Fancy or no fancy,—yo’ve come, as I 
knew yo would, when I saw yo’r movement 
in, my dream,—and when yo’re here about 
me, I reckon I feel easier in my mind, and 
comforted, just. as a fire comforts one on a 
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dree day. Yo said it were on th’ twenty- 
first ; please God I'll come and see yo.” 

“Oh Bessy! you may come and welcome ; 
but don’t talk so—it really makes me sorry, 
It does indeed.” 

“Then Dll keep it to mysel’, if I bite my 
tongue out. Not but what it’s true for all 
that.” 

Margaret was silent. At last she said, 

“Let us talk about it sometimes, if you 
think it true. But not now. Tell me, has 
your father turned out ?” 

“Ay!” said Bessy, heavily—in a manner 
very different from that she had spoken in, 
but a minute or two before. “He and many 
another,—all. Hamper’s men,—and many a 
one besides. Th’ women are as. bad as th’ 
men in their savageness, this time. Food is 
high,—and they mun have food for their 
childer, I reckon. Suppose Thorntons sent 
‘em their dinner out,—th’ same money spent 
on potatoes and meal would keep many a cry- 
ing babby quiet, and hush up its mother’s 
heart for a bit!” 

“Don’t speak so!” said Margaret. “You'll 
make me feel wicked and guilty in going to 
this dinner.” 

“No!” said Bessy. “Some’s pre-elected 
to sumptuous feasts, and purple and fine 
linen,—may be yo’re one on ’em, Others toil 
and moil all their lives long—and the very 
dogs are not pitiful in our days, as they were 
in the days of Lazarus. But if yq ask me to 
cool yo’r tongue wi’ th’ tip of my finger, 
I'll come across the great gulf to yo just 
for th’ thought o’ what yo’ve been to me 
here.” 

“Bessy ! you’re very feverish! I can tell 
it in the touch of your hand, as well as in 
what you’re saying. It won't be division 
enough in that awful day that some of us 
have been beggars here, and some of us have 
been rich,—we shall not be judged by that 
poor accident, but by our faithful following 
of Christ.” 

Margaret got up, and found some water: 
and soaking her pocket handkerchief in it, 
she laid the cool wetness on Bessy’s forehead, 
and began to chafe the stone-cold feet, Bessy 
shut her eyes, and allowed herself to be 
soothed. At last she said, 

“Yo'd ha’ been deaved out o” your five 
wits, as well as me, if yo’d had one body after 
another coming in to ask for father, and 
staying to tell me each one their tale. Some 
spoke o’ deadly hatred, and made my blood 
run cold wi’ the terrible thiags they said o’ 
th’ masters,—but more, being women, kept 
plaining, plaining (wi’ the tears running down 
their cheeks, and never wiped away, nor 
heeded), of the price o’ meat, and how their 
childer could na sleep at nights for th’ 
hunger.” 

“And do they think the strike will mend 
this?” asked Margaret. 

“They say so,” replied Bessy. “They do 
say trade has been good for long, and the 
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masters has made no end o’ money; how 
much father doesn’t know, but in course 
th’ Union does ; and, as is natural, they want 
their share o’ th’ profits, now that food is 
getting dear ; and th’ Union says they'll not 
be doing their duty if they don’t make the 

masters give ‘em their share. But masters 
has getten th’ upper hand somehow; and 
I’m feared they ‘ll keep it now and ever- 
more. It’s like th’ great battle o’ Arma- 
geddon, the way they keep on, grinning and | 
fighting at each other, till even while they | 
fight, they are picked off into the pit.” 

Just then, Nicholas Higgins came in. 
caught his daughter’s last words. 

“Ay! and I'll fight on too; and I'll get 
it this time. It will not take long for to make 
’em give in, for they ’ve getten a pretty lot of 
orders, all under contract ; and they ’ll soon 
find out they’d better give us our five per 
cent, than lose the profit they ‘ll gain ; let 
alone the fine for not fulfilling the contract. 
Aha, my masters! I know who’ll win.” 

Margaret fancied from his manner that he 
must have been drinking, not so much from 
what he said, as from the excited way in 
which he spoke; and she was rather con- 
firmed in this idea by the evident anxiety 
Bessy showed to hasten her departure. Bessy 
said to her,— 

“The twenty-first—that’s Thursday week. 
I may come and see yo dressed for Thorn- 
ton’s, I reckon. What time is yo’r dinner ?” 

Before Margaret could answer, Higgins 
broke out, 

“'Thornton’s ! 


He 


Ar t going to dine at 
Thornton’s? Ask him to give yo a bumper 


to the success of his orders. By th’ twenty- 
first, I reckon, he’ll be pottered in his brains 
how to get them done in time. Tell him 
there ’s seven hundred ’ll come marching into 
Marlborough Mills the morning after he 
gives the five per eent, and will help him 
through his contract in no time.—You ’ll have 
’em all there. My master, Hamper. He’s 
one o’ th’ oud-fashioned sort. Ne’er meets a 
man bout an oath or a curse; I should think 
he were going to die if he spoke me‘civil ; but 
arter all, his bark’s waur than his bite, and 
yo may tell him one o’ his turn-outs said so, 
if you like. Eh! but yo’ll have a lot of 
— millowners at Thornton’s! I should 
ike to get speech o’ them when they ’re a 
bit inclined to sit still after dinner, and could 
na run for th’ life on’em. I’d tell em my 
mind. I’d speak up again the hard way 
they ’re driving on us!” 

“ Good-bye!” said Margaret, hastily. 
“ Good-bye, Bessy! I shall look to see you 
on the twenty-first, if you ’re well enough.” 

The medicines and treatment which Dr. 
Donaldson had ordered for Mrs. Hale did her 
so much good at first that not only she her- 
self, but Margaret, began to hope that he} 
might have been mistaken, and that she 
could recover permanently. As for Mr. 
Hale, although he had never had an idea of 
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the serious nature of their apprehensions, he 
triumphed over their fears with an evident 
relief, which proved how much his glimpse 
into the nature of them had affected him. 
Only Dixon croaked for ever into Margaret's 
ear. However, Margaret defied the raven, 
and would hope. 

They needed this gleam of brightness in- 
doors, for out-of-doors, even to their unin- 
structed eyes, there was a gloomy, brooding 
appearance of discontent. Mr. Hale had his 
own acquaintances among the working men, 
and was depressed with their earnestly-told 
tales of suffering and long-endurance. They 
would have scorned to speak of what they 
had to bear to any one who might, from his 
position, have understood it without their 
words. But here was this man, from a dis- 
tant county, who was perplexed by the work- 
ings of the system he was thrown amongst, 
and each was eager to make him a judge, and 
to bring witness of his own causes for irrita- 
tion. Then Mr. Hale brought all his budget 
of grievances, and laid it before Mr, Thornton, 
for him, with his experience as a master, to 
arrange them, and explain their origin; 
which he always did, on sound economical 
principles, showing that as trade was con- 
ducted there must always be a waxing and 
waning of commercial prosperity ; and that 
in the waning a certain number of masters, 
as wellas of men, must go down into ruin, 
and be no more seen among the ranks of the 
happy and prosperous. He spoke as if this 
consequence were so entirely logical, that 
neither employers nor employed had any 
right to complain if it became their fate; 
the employer to turn aside from the race he 
could no longer run, with a bitter sense of 
incompetency and failure—wounded in the 
struggle—trampled down by his fellows in 
their haste to get rich—slighted where he once 
was honoured—humbly asking for instead of 
bestowing employment with a loridly hand. 
Of course, speaking so of the fate that, as a 
master, might be his own in the fluctuations 
of commerce, he was not likely to have more 
sympathy with that of the workmen, who 
were passed by in the swift merciless improve- 
ment or alteration ; who would fain lie down 
and quietly die out of the world that needed 
them not, but felt as if they could never rest 
in their graves for the clinging cries of the 
beloved and helpless they would leave behind ; 
who envied the power of the wild bird, that 
can feed her young with her very heart’s 
blood. Margaret's whole soul rose up pane 
him as he reasoned in this way—as if com- 
merce were everything,and humanity nothing. 
She could hardly thank him for the indi- 
vidual kindness which brought him that very 
evening to offer her—for the delicacy which 
made him understand that he must offer her 
privately—every convenience for illness that 
his own wealth or his mother’s foresight had 
caused them to accumulate in their household, 
and which, as he learnt from Dr, Donaldson, 
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Mrs. Hale might possibly require. His pre-|long a’this’n, Hoo’s just sinking away—not 


sence, after the way he had spok 
bringing before her the doom which she was 
vainly trying to persuade herself might yet 
be averted from her mother—all conspired to 
set Margaret’s teeth on edge as she looked .at 
him, and listened to him. What business 
had he to be the only person, except Dr. 
Donaldson and Dixon, admitted to the awful 
secret which she heid shut up in the most 
dark and sacred recess of her heart—not 
daring to look at it, unless she invoked 
heavenly strength to bear the sight—that 
some day soon she should ery aloud for her 
mother, and no answer would come out of the 
blank, dumb darkness? Yet he knew all. 
She saw it in his pitying eyes. She heard it 
in his grave and tremulous voice. How 
reconcile those eyes, that voice, with the hard, 
reasoning, dry, merciless way in which he laid 
down axioms of trade, and serenely followed 
them out to their full consequences ? The dis- 
cord jarred upon her inexpressibly. The more 
because of the gathering woeof which she heard 
from Bessy. ‘To be sure, Nicholas Higgins, 
the father, spoke differently. He had been 
appointed a committee-man, and said that he 
knew secrets of which the exoteric knew 
nothing. He said this more expressly and 
particularly on the very day before Mrs. 
‘Thornton’s dinner party, when Margaret, 
going in to speak to Bessy, found him arguing 
the point with Boucher, the neighbour of 


whom she had frequently heard mention, as 
by turns exciting Higgins’s compassion as 


an upskilful workman with a large family 
depending upon him for support, and at other 
times enraging his more energetic and san- 
guine neighbour by his want of what the 
latter called spirits, It was very evident that 
Higgins was in a passion when Margaret 
entered. Boucher stood with both hands on 
the rather high mantelpiece, swaying himself 
a little on the support his arms, thus placed, 
gave him, and looking wildly into the fire, 
with a kind of despair that irritated Higgins, 
even while it went to his heart, Bessy was 
rocking herself violently backwards and for- 
wards as was her wont (Margaret knew by 
this time), when she was agitated. Her 
sister Mary was tying on her bonnet (in 
great clumsy bows, as suited her great 
clumsy fingers), to go to her fustian-cutting, 
blubbering out loud the while, and evidently 
longing to be away from a scene that dis- 
tressed her. 

Margaret came in upon this scene. She 
stood for a moment at the door—then, her 
finger on her lips, she stole to a seat on the 
squab near Bessy. Nicholas saw her come in, 
and greeted her with a gruff butnot unfriendly 
nod. Mary hurried out of the house, catching 
gladly at the open door, and crying out aloud 
when she got away from her father’s presence. 
lt was only John Boucher that took no no- 
tice whatever who came in and who went out. 

“It’s no use, Higgins. Hoo cannot live 


en— his|for want o’ meat hersel’—but because hoo 


cannot stand th’ sight o’ the little ones clem- 
ming. Ay,clemming! Fiveshilling a week 
may do well enough for thee,wi’ buttwomouths 
to fill, and one on ’em a wench who can welly 
earn her own meat. But it’s clemming 
tous. An’ I tell thee plain—if hoo dies, as 
I’m "feared hoo will afore we’ve getten th’ 
five per cent, I'll fling th’ money back i’ th’ 
masters’ face, and say, ‘Be domned to yo; 
be domned to th’ whole cruel world 0’ yo; 
that could na leave me the best wife that 
ever bore childer toa man!’ An’ look thee, 
lad, Pll hate thee, and th’ whole pack o’ th’ 
Union. Ay, an’ chase yo through heaven wi’ 
my hatred,—I will, lad! I will,—if yo’re 
leading me astray i’ this matter. Thou saidst, 
Nicholas, on Wednesday sennight —and it’s 
now Tuesday i’ th’ second week—that afore 
a fortnight we'd ha’ the masters coming 
a-beggiug to us to take back our work, at our 
own wage,—and time’s nearly up,—and 
there’s our lile Jack lying a-bed, too weak to 
cry, but just every now and then sobbing up 
his heart for want 0’ food,—our lile Jack, I 
tell thee, lad! Hoo’s never looked up sin’ he 
were born, and hoo loves him as if he were 
her very life;—as he is,—for I reckon he'll 
ha’ cost me that precious price,—our lile 
Jack, who wakened me each morn wi’ putting 
his sweet little lips to my great rough fou’ 
face, a-seeking a smooth place to kiss,—an’ 
he lies clemming.” Here the deep sobs 
choked the poor man, and Nicholas looked 
up, with eyes brimful of tears to Margaret, 
before he could gain courage to speak. 

“Hou’d up, man. Thy lile Jack shall na’ 
elem. I ha’ got brass, and we'll go buy the 
chap a sup 0’ milk an’ a good four-pounder 
this very minute. What’s mine’s thine, sure 
enough, i’ thou’st i’ want. Only, dunnot lose 
heart, man!” continued he, as he fumbled in 
a teapot for what money he had. “I lay yo 
my heart and soul we'll win for a’ this : it’s 
but bearing on one more week, and yo just 
see th’ way th’ masters will come round, 
praying on us to come back to our mills, An’ 
th’ Union,—that’s to say, I—will take care 
yo’ve enough for th’ childer and the missus, 
So dunnot turn faint-heart, and go to th’ 
tyrants a-seeking work.” 

The man turned round at these words,— 
turned round a face so white, and gaunt, and 
tear-furrowed, and hopeless, that its very 
calm forced Margaret to wee 

“Yo know well that a worser tyrant than 
e’er th’ masters were says, ‘Clem to death, 
and see ’em a’ clem to death, eve yo dare go 
again th’ Union.’ Yo know it well, Nichoias, 
for a’ yo’re one on ’em. Yo may be kind 
hearts, each separate ; but once banded toge- 
ther, yo’ ve no more pity fora man thana 
wild hunger-maddened wolf.” 

Nicholas had his hand on the lock of the 
door—he stopped, and turned round on 
Boucher, close following : - 
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not I’m doing best for thee, and for all on us. 
If I'm going wrong where I think I’m going 
right, it’s their sin who ha’ left me where I 
am, in my ignorance. I ha’ thought till my 
brains ached,—Beli’ me, John, I have. An’ 
I say again, there’s no help for us but having 
faith i? th’ Union. They'll win the day, see 
if they dunnot !” 

Not one word had Margaret or Bessy 
spoken. They had hardly uttered the sighing 
that the eyes of each called to the other to 
bring up from the depths of her heart. At 
last Bessy said, 

“T never thought to hear father call on 
God again. But yo heard him say “So help 
me God !” 

“Yes!” said Margaret. “Let me bring 
you what money I can spare,—let me bring 
you a little food for that poor man’s children. 
Don’t let them know it comes from any one 
but your father. It will be but little.” 

Bessy lay back without taking any notice 
of what Margaret said. She did not cry— 
she only quivered up her breath. 

“ My heart’s drained dry o° tears,” she said. 
“ Boucher’s been in, these days past, a telling 
me of his fears and his troubles. He’s but a 
weak kind o’ chap, I know, but he’s a man 
for a’ that ; and tho’ I have been angry many 
a time afore now wi’ him an’ his wife, as 
knew no more nor him how to manage, yet, 
yo see, all folk is not wise, yet God lets ’em 


live—ay, an’ gives em some one to love, and 
be loved by, just as good as Solomon. An’, if 
sorrow comes to them they love, it hurts ’em 


as sore as e’er it did Solomon. I can’t make 
it out. Perhaps it’s as well such a one as 
Boucher has th’ Union to see afterhim. But 
I'd just like for to see th’ men as make th’ 
Union, and put ’em one by one face to face 
wi’ Boucher. I reckon if they heard him 
they’d tell him (if I ecotched ’em one by one), 
he might go back and get what he could for 
his work, even if it weren’t so much as they 
ordered.” 

Margaret sat utterly silent. How was she 
ever to go away into comfort and forget that 
man’s voice, with the tone of unutterable 
agony telling more by far than his words, of 
what he had to suffer? She took out her 
purse ; she had not much in it of what she 
could call her own, but what she had she put 
into Bessy’s hand without speaking. 

“Thank yo. There’s many on ’em gets no 
more, and is not so bad off,—leastways does 
not show it as he does. But father won’t let 
’em want, now he knows, yo see, Boucher’s 
been pulled down wi’ his childer,—and her 
being so cranky, and a’ they could pawn has 
gone this last twelvemonth. Yo’re not to 
think we'd ha’ letten ’em clem, for all we’re a 
bit pressed oursel’; if neighbours, does not 
see after neighbours, I dunno who will.” 
Bessy seemed almost afraid lest Margaret 
should think they had not the will, and, toa 
certain degree, the power of helping one 
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whom she evidently regarded: as having a 
claim upon them. “ Besides,” she went on, 
“father is sure and positive the masters must 
give in within these next few days,—that they 
canna hould on much longer. But I thank 
yo all the same,—I thank yo for mysel’,as 
much as for Boucher, for it just makes my 
heart warm to yo more and more.” 

Bessy seemed much quieter to-day, but 
fearfully languid and exhausted. As she 
finished speaking, she looked so faint and 
weary that Margaret became alarmed. 

“It’s nout,” said Bessy. “It’s not death 
yet. I had a fearfu’ night wi’ dreams—or 
somewhat like dreams, for I were wide awake, 
—and I’m all in a swounding daze to-day,— 
only yon poor chap made me alive again. 
No! it’s not death yet, but death is not. far 
off. Ay. Cover me up, and L’ll may be 
sleep if th’ cough will let me. Good night— 
good afternoon, m’appen I should say—but th’ 
light is dim an’ misty to-day.” 


ON THE YORKSHIRE MOORS. 


WE set off along a pretty rustie lane be+ 
sprinkled with honeysuckle, and with blue 
“mute curfew bells,” leaving open way some-+ 
times through hedges of trailing ‘briar 
into a waving cornfield, out of which the 
epicure in that line might pluck ears and 
eat. We were on the high road to one of 
the most extensive of the Yorkshire moors. 

A dead halt. “Where are the donkeys 
for the ladies?” A scout was instantly 
dispatched to the hill-top, and, after often 
inquiring, from: “sister Ann” for the time 
being, whether she saw anything coming, 
a cloud of dust proclaimed the advance of 
our cavalry. So we mounted with a bashi-+ 
bazouk feeling at our hearts, however little 
of it there might be in the steps of our steeds. 
An artist could have chosen many a_ less 
interesting group than that one made by 
Fanny, Conqueror, Jenny, and Betsy, toiling 
up the heathery hill-side ; with their crim- 
son-shawled and neat-figured riders, and their 
couple of outriders, with whom they had at 
least one common thought. It was a first 
day on the moors to them all. 

“What mean ye, donkeys, by this sudden 
halt ? Do ye scent game, or are your gentle 
ears stunned by that loud report?” From 
the hill-side it comes, It came indeed from 
the gun of our generous host, Mr. Aibee, 
whose gamekeeper Sam was on the ground 
awaiting us. 

“ What sport to-day, Sam ?” 

Happy the man who has set eyes on Sam! 
As Mr. Aibee accosted him, he rose up to his 
full height, six feet four out of his shoes. 
When we first saw him, he was setting, dog- 
wise, his eager face bent forwards, listening 
for game ; but, as he crouched with his hands 
resting on his knees, and his neck stretched 
out, he looked more like some antediluvian ‘ 
bird than anything four-footed. 























ladies neeadn’t be so feard o’ bein shot.” 


its beautifully tinted 
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» “ What sport to day, Sam ?” 

“Weal, zir, nawat mooch. Win law-ast 
three birds.” 

* Ah, that was bad! 

n ? ” 

“ Weal, ye zee, we shot t’ first reet deead— 
deead as a stone, and then it spired oop i’ t’ 
sky ; fell plop dooan and theen took to t’ wing | 
agen, flying oop like a good un. Then an- 
oother we left o’ t’ black bank, and won’s soom 
wheere aboot t’ road we cum.” 

“ Well, Sam, that’s bad luck indeed ; you 
must try and redeem your character, and not 
waste good powder and shot on such unfor- 
tunate chances.” 

Sam did try very hard for the redemption 
of his character, as far as listening and looking 
went, but it was the hardest of all trials for 
him to give up his gun to a stranger gentle- 
man, who “spiled spoart,” and didn’t seem 
inclined to give him the opportunity of pocket- 
ing the eight or nine brace of birds which he 
contended that his shooting pouch was made 
to hold. Nay, he even went so far as to hint 
that the stranger gent didn’t properly know 
how to hold his gun, alleging, as proof of his 
remark, that if he kept it “ up o’ shoulder, t’ 


How did that hap- 


There is Sam again, making a Dinornis of 
himself ; and this time the stranger gent has 
taken his advice and fired. A bird drops 


THE YORKSHIRE MOORS. 





wounded, then again soars up faintly—more 
faintly—fiutters away from the rush of dogs 
aud men—away under the deep heather, 
which at last only is stirred gently by its 
weak exhausted efforts. So the bird falls an 


| unresisting prey into the hands of the sports- 


mun. Perhaps as it was the first of its tribe 
I had seen so captured, I may be excused 
for the sadness which crept over me when 
the dying bird lay passive in my hand, 
lumes, which had so 
lately borne it joyously among its fellows, 
clotted with blood-stains ; its bright eyes, only 
just now flying straightway to the light, 
dimmed ; and the life which had been main- | 
tained)in so exquisite a palace cast out and 
sent—whither? Sam might be glad enough 
to bag his eight or nine brace of such fair- 
fashioned creatures, and might ery, “ Anan !” 
over my regret at the death of this one among 
the thousands shot, or hundreds left to die of 
their wounds, among the heather. Did the 
young sportsman, who stood on a much 
higher grade of civilisation than poor Sam, 
sympathise with the woman's feeling? Evi- 
dently not ; for there he was, with a swell 
of seif-gratulation over his whole figure. "It 
was his first bird ; and no maiden fresh from 
her ‘first ball-room conquest; no matron 
brooding over her first-born ; no painter ex- 
ultant, at his first harmony of colouring ; no 
cbhild-poet. fancying himself a future Shak- 
speare ; could have looked more elate at his | 
su¢gess than our sportsman over his first | 
victim... It must be gently, tenderly smoothed 
down; handed round to the assembled! 
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coterie for approbation; carefully wrapped 
in paper—no—on second thoughts, held 
carelessly dangling from our sporting wrist. 
In fine, when hand, and horse, and steam 
had done their duty, and conveyed the 
treasure safely home to a far distant house, it 
must be stuffed and set on high asa memento 
of our prowess and of this glorious day’s sport. 
Vainly we strove to improve our pren- 
tice hand. No comrade was vouchsafed 
to one cock o’ the moors. Birds there were 
by hundreds, but we were told they were shy. 
We followed them slowly, we followed them 
quickly, we skirted the hill-side to come 
down unawares on their unsuspecting inno- 
cence, but it wouldn’tdo. Shy! Never be- 
fore did shyness assume an air of such offen- 
sive impudence! But those odd fellows, 
those solitary misanthropes of grouses, who 
refer picking their tit-bits of crowberry 
onely and forlorn, surely we can surprise one 
or two of them in their hermit haunts. The 
two setters Fine-Scent and Sweet-Lips, are 
as busy as such important adjutants ought to 
be; there they go—hither and thither—their 
white bodies now gleaming above, now lost 
in the depths of, the rich thick heather. Fine- 
Scent sets, and one sportsman advances— 
slowly, cautiously. Out flies a hoped-for 
victim. Bang—tire—bang! He missed his 
mark, and the bird, victorious as an Auster- 
litz eagle, floats over our disappointed heads. 


’Twas ever thus. Our fondest hopes, &c. &c. 


Our first bird has tenfold duty to perform. 
Stoicism, philosophy, wounded pride, disap- 
pointed hope, “ recoil from incompleteness in 
the face of whatis won.” All fly for refuge and 
compensation under the wing of that poor first 
wounded bird. 

Accompanied by our host, Mr. Aibee—one 
of the most good-natured of our good-natured 
independent English landowners, whom po- 
verty and care never approach, and in whom 
perhaps good-nature is on that account of 
little merit—we explored every object of 
interest on the moor; here, a magnificent 

anorama of unrivelled picturesque scenery, 

acked by a range of purple hills; there, a 
deep ravine overgrown with fern and bell- 
heather, worn precipitous bysome hill-stream. 
Below this, down in the silvery wharf of the 
trout-stream, the otter—that villanous ver- 
min, as Master Isaac Walton calls him—has 
often given the chase which proves so much 
pleasanter than any other whatever; 
there, lurks that dog-fisher of the Latins, 
about whom a question hath been debated 
by so many “ great clerks, and they seem to 
differ whether she be a beast or a fish.” 

Sometimes we jogged along a Roman road 
or halted by the remains of an old cromlech. 
A cromlech, our guide said it was. A huge 
flat stone in the middle of the moor, whereby 
speculative men from Bradford city try 
their lucks or tempt fortune by betting on 
the -flight of pigeons. Our host told us 











speculative characters, each with his bird in 
basket immured. He made a feint of being 
angry with the trespassers, threatening to 
take them into custody, unless they emptied 
all their pockets on the stone and turned out 
their birds for him to fire at. The first 
command was obeyed promptly, and the stone 
table was quickly covered with a medley of 
halfpence, shillings, and raw steaks; but 
there was considerable hesitation in obeying 
the other half of the order, as éach man was 
unwilling to risk the life of his pigeon. I 
need scarcely say that the pigeons were left as 
unharmed as the people by whom they were 
owned. The steaks were all cooked at the 
nearest inn, and his honour’s health was 
drunk in foaming glasses. This story re- 
minded us, that the moor air had sharpened 
our own appetites ; so, to gratify them, we 
went our way to the gamekeeper’s lodge. 
This was a small cottage in a genuine oasis 
of green field. We were met by one of Sam’s 
seventeen ; a boy with swollen eyes and a face 
like a huge Christmas pudding with the spice 
left out. “ Why, Tommy, what ails thee ?”— 
“T’bays stanged me.” And there were the 
bees sure enough, by hundreds, ready to 
sting us had we meddled in their house- 
keeping. There was a city of bees lodged in 
two or three hundred hives, forming a pic- 
turesque finish to the low hedges surrounding 
tlie lodge. For the payment of a shilling 


each neighbour is privileged to bring his 
or her hive out to this place among the 
heather, where the bees remain for the whole 
summer, toiling and taking spoils that they 


are never destined to enjoy. Poor Tommy, 
so terribly bee-stanged, what is he about 
now? Quietly rocking himself in a huge 
chair, revelling in the spectacle of a try-con- 
test between two of his beloved brothers. 
Even in this smiling oasis of the desert there 


is strife. The sons of Sam were fighting for | 


possession of a stocking. The prize was 
worth defending, as the possessor of it 
thought, according to the report of his 
envious brother who stayed his hand in 
battle only long enough to explain to us 
how “TI says, I munna ha’ it till I pughs his 
leg off.” 

Having quieted the disputants with a few 
sweetmeats, we repaired to a_barn-shed, 
where we were as merry as Moselle and a 
good dinner could make us. Horace himself 
might have been disposed to fight us for our 
luscious wine and grapes iced in the mountain 
streamlet. Our feast was served on china, 
with a device adapted to the occasion—to 
wit, a cock grouse for centre ornament, sur- 
rounded by heather and fern-leaves. Then, 
for siesta afterwards, commend me to the 
sweet heather couch, with the blue sky for a 
tent and the whizzing of the startled moor- 
game for lullaby. If one wished to hear the 
end of the moor anecdotes which Mr. Aibee 
began and I dare say brought to a close, it 








something much less comfortable. I must 
confess I was asleep before we had heard all 
the effect of the great storm of eighteen 
hundred and thirty-seven on the neighbour- 
ing cottages. One poor woman (I remember 
so much) got out of bed and hastened up to 
the moor, as the safest place to sleep in. 
“But I soon turned back,” said she, “for I 
met a haystack and a cottage coomin dowan 
right i? my road.” 

Over the hilltop, through sundry boggi- 
nesses, and taking donkey-leaps over many a 
streamlet, we journeyed next to the lane by 
the highroad, and came to the summer- 
residence of the Hermit of Heatly. Our 
way in, was through a gateway guarded 
by a massive log of wood, which threatened 
to come down upon the head of any one who 
did not use his hand in pushing itaside. The 
log, or door, barred the way into a small 
enclosure of cultivated potato ground. At 
the extreme end of another small _po- 
tato-field, two little girls—one holding 
a pitcher of milk—were guarding, like 
two Caryatides, a confused pile of stones, 
Is it possible that a human creature can 
actually choose to live in such a sty? We 
peered into the interior of one-half of this 
miserable heap of paving-stones—for it is 
divided into two with the idea, per- 
haps, of supplying a spare bed-chamber to 
any friend. A man, or I had better say a 
beast, upwards of seventy years old, lay 
coiled inside, buried among straw. “ Little 
girl, tell me, does he always sleep here ?” 
“ Aye, he ligsi’ his clooas,” saidshe. Nothing 
more could we learn from the terrified little 
children, who clung to each other whispering 
confidence and encouragement, as the old 
hermit, seeing company, pushed away his 
bedclothes of straw with a thick stick. 
This was preparatory to rising: but 
rising was no easy matter, as his apartment 
was contrived after the fashion of a low 
tomb or a mummy-case. The hermit’s 
stick inserted in the projecting stones above, 
served as a pivot on which he could turn 
himself round. That evolution effected with 
difficulty, he managed to come out to us 
backwards, in a most undignified man- 
ner, and, seating himself on a_ stone 
began to sing verses of Scripture and pro- 
fane songs intermingled, with such . mad 
incoherency, and in so rich @ tone, that. we 
knew not whether we were shocked or pleased. 
While he was chanting, one of us Sivedied 
his attention toa timid bachelor of the party : 
to whom the hermit hymned out, with the 
whole force of his lungs, much to the quiet 
man’s annoyance, 

Thy wife shall be a fruitful vine, 

And round thy neck her arms shall twine. 
Ten olive branches in a row 

Shall round about thy table go. 


“Do you always live here?” ventured 4 


little female voice, hoping to divert atien- 
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tion from the blushes of the gentleman so 
liberally blessed. The rejoinder was an 
impious comparison : 
Our Lord’ did in a manger lay 
And wore a crown of prickly thorn ; 
Like him, I tarry here all day ; 
Like him, I’m wretched and forlorn. 


Wonder predominated until we began 
to detect in the old man more of cun- 
ning than of wretchedness, There was 
method in his madness. His dress, which he 
boasted of having never put off for upwards 
of twenty years, was of old fustian, shining 
with age and filth, A strap, belonging to 
some old donkey-gear, confined this vesture 
round his waist; his sleeves were fas- 
tened by thongs. He had on his feet a 
huge pair of cracked and worn-out sailor’s 
boots. 

We afterwards , learnt that this holy 
man was a perpetual object of surveillance 
to the police ; and that it was more by 
luck than desert that he is now what he 
calls himself in one of his songs—a bird of 
liberty: jail-bird is what he ought to be. By 
his own account, he was brought to his pre- 
sent sad pass, by grief for the loss of a 
dearly-beloved wife. But he is so vile an 
impostor that he is even suspected of having 
murdered his wife. He has more than once 
been brought before the magistrates for 
misdemeanours, 


MR. WHITTLESTICK. 


Ty the San Francisco newspaper, entitled the 
Wide West,’ Mr. Whittlestick amused the 
people at the diggins with a sketch of Cali- 


fornian character. The diggers liked to see 
their every-day acquaintances in print, and 
called for a corrected and revised edition of 
Whittlestick’s works, This has duly ap- 
peared in twenty-four pages large octavo, 
from the press of “ Bonestell and Williston, 
Court Block, Clay Street, one door below 
the Post Office, San Francisco.” 

Herein the miner may read about himself. 
Tf he be an unsuccessful miner, this is his cha- 
racter :—He knows California to be a humbug. 
| Inhis judgment the mines must soon give out. 
| He thinks that if he had arrived in ’forty- 
nine he could have made his fortune. But 
not in digging. No! Head-work is what 
he was cut out for. There was a fine open- 
ing in forty-nine ‘for any man of talent and 
energy to speculate in real estate. He don’t 
believe half the tales told about profitable 
mining. People can’t fool him with their 
stories. California being a humbug, he 
would go home if he hadn’t to admit when 
he got home that Jim and Tom knew just 
how it would be—that they were right and 
that he was wrong, He won’t admit that. He 
will starve first. He 7s pretty nigh starving. 
He could go and work by the day for the 
Rattie Gulch Water and Mining Company, 


MR. WHITTLESTICK. 
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but he likes independence ; and, as he has his 
mind to cultivate, objects to doing forced 
labour for more than eight hours a day. 
Prospecting is, in his opinion, the only way 
to strike a lead. The big strokes are what 
he is after. He don’t want merely to make 
a living—he could have done that at home. 
His luck will turn some day. It is all luck. 
Brooks went home with a fortune, and told 
the unsuccessful miner’s friends that the un- 
successful miner hadn’t half worked. It 
isn’t work that does it—it is luck. Brooks 
would have worked for nothing if he hadn’t 
been so lucky ; besides Brooks was avaricious. 
The unsuccessful miner has slaved it in 
California long enough: Australia is the 
place for him; wishes that he had gone 
there at once; want. of capital is the only 
thing that hinders him from going now. Too 
many persons are allowed to come into the 
diggins. In his opinion it is immigration 
that has ruined the mines. He believes in 
quartz mining. Thinks that the directors of a 
quartz mining company make a snug thing of 
it, and wouldn’t mind starting such a com- 
pany himself, if he could find purchasers 
for stock. Seldom writes home. 

The glass is next presented to the face of 
the successful miner:—In the opinion 
of the successful miner, the idea that 
the mines are worked out is all stuff. He 
does not believe in luck ; attributes his own 
good fortune to innate force of character. 
Believes that he would have got along any- 
where, and that any man who really works 
in the mines can do well. Never wearies of. 
writing home to his friends, especially to 
those who always told him, &c. Thinks the 
unsuccessful miner rather green in his specu- 
lations, but sees clearly that his own losses in 
quartz-mining and town-lots were entirely 
unavoidable. Has an interest in one or two 
stores in different parts of the mines, and is 
very apt to mention those localities to the 
new-comers who may ask his opinion, as the 
likeliest places at which to begin. Considers 
prospecting a very good thing; but as long 
as he has a chain affording an average yield, 
prefers that some one else should doit. Is 
confident that he can wash a pan-ful of dirt 
quicker, and get more gold out of it, than any 
other man in the mines. Claims to be the 
original inventor of the long-tom, and knew 
that a sluice was first-rate for washing gold 
long before it was introduced. Looks upon 
sleeping in a tent as an enervating luxury. 
Give him a blanket and a stone. 

Another kind of digger is the digger-Indian. 
He is clumsy; has black, matted hair ; is 
coarse-featured ; wears anything or nothing— 
that is to say, wears whatever clothes he gets 
and all that he possesses. If he has been for- 
tunate, he may be met attired in several 
shirts, coats and pantaloons, one over the 
other. If he has not been fortunate, 
he wears, perhaps, nothing but a single 
pair of stockings. Of soap ‘he has no know- 
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ledge—water touches his skin only when 
he goes into it for fish. He eats acorns, 
and grasshoppers crushed together when 
fresh into a psy mass, or ‘sun-dried for 
winter use. He gets up dances, at. which 
he appears not in full dress, but strictly and 
always in full undress, while his wives and 


but he dislikes digging; for rocking and 
tom-washing he displays genius. He lives 
sparingly, unless poultry be put in his 
way; for he has a wonderful greed for 
chickens, In "forty-nine, the Chinese were 
eminent in San Francisco as keepers of the 
cheapest and best-frequented eating-houses, 


his daugiters appear in the usual variety of| They were the only men who had on hand 


costume. He gambles deeply, at a game 
known by our children as Which hand will 
you have? He eats no pork, but rejoices 
with his whole tribe at the stranding of a 
whale. He takes a wife, or a family of wives, 
by exchange of gifts, giving a jug and taking 
in exchange a net. His body, when he dies, 
is burnt, and it is a point of honour with his 
relatives to stand in a ring as near as possible 
to the burning pile until it is consumed ; his 
bereaved wife puts on a widow’s cap of pitch ; 
which she wears on her head for several 
months, according to the digger-Indian way 
of going into black. 

Another of the noticeable characters is 
the Chinaman. Wherever there is money 
to be earned, John Chinaman is earning it. 
He is a butcher in Dupont Street, a mer- 
chant at Sacramento, a fisherman and fish- 
drier on Rincon Point, a washerman at the 
Lagoon ; and his idea of what will do fora 
flat-iron there amazes the Anglo-Saxons. 
His enemies insinuate that linen has a ten- 
dency to return as cotton from his hands. In 
everything, as in washing, his notions of work 
are Asiatic. If Chinamenhave anything to lift 
they first ascertain whether one man can lift 
it; and, if he can, they send four to perform the 
duty. All their work is done on the same scale. 
For ease in carrying heavy burdens, the China- 
man depends on the balancing of weights at 
each end of a pole carried on his shoulder. 
If he has a bundle weighing fifty pounds to 
hang on one end of his pole, he will hang 
fifty pounds of anything as ballast on the 
other. John Chinaman, in figure and cos- 
tume, much differs from western notions 
of the graceful or the beautiful. Little 
Californian boys shoot at him arrows 
barbed with pins; men passing him on 
the pavement jostle him ; dogs snap at his 
heels. He is disliked, except by his coun- 
trymen; but they back him with energy. 
Is he before the recorder, and wants. an 
alibi? Twenty John Chinamen will prove 
that he was in twenty other places at the 
time in question. John Chinaman has his 
own way of shopping. He enters a store and 
gazes for a long time silentiy and stolidly at 
the object of his desire. The storekeeper at 
last retires in dudgeon. John attempts then 
the expression of his mind in English, ascer- 
tains the price asked for the article, and bids 
about one-tenth of it. His offer is refused, 
and he departs; he never. offers more at 
the first visit. After a few days he 
returns to renew his offer, and, if it be re- 
fused, to buy on the storekeeper’s terms, 

he Chinaman is successful as a miner, 


an unlimited supply of potatoes—then a 
Californian luxury. These trades have now 
declined. The founder of the best of them 
has removed, and is said to be a thriving 
eating-house keeper in the Sandwich Islands, 
The genius of a poor Frenchman first 
struck out a line of business ‘as bootblack; and 
the French bootblack soon became a stock 
Californian character. <A file of bootblacks 
now does duty in front of the California 
Exchange, and the man with dirty boots 
who passes them and is no customer must 
run the gauntlet. The first bootblack provided 
for his customer a wooden stool. Competition 
led to the introduction ofa chair with a back to 
it. Capital then entered the field with"arm- 
chairs and cushions; and, to the arm-chairs 
and cushions, newspapers were added. 
There, invention was exhausted until some- 
body hit upon the idea of blacking boots 
in-doors. Californian boots are not all to be 
blacked with ease. A respectable city boot- 
blacking establishment that had suffered much 
grievous wrong at the feet of possessors of 
greased or wet boots, posts in front of the 
customer’s seat—close to his eyes—this pla- 
card ; 
Boots blacked (not wet or greased) . 
Boots blacked (all over, legs, &c.) ° 50 cents. 
Boots blacked (when wet or greased). 50 cents, 
> Persons considering these rates too high are re- 
commended to visit the Plaza, where expenses are not 
so heavy, 


The Californians have a decided taste for 
sugar candy, One of the most imposing and 
imperturbable of public characters at San 
Francisco, who with a rough bass voice 
pursues the even tenor of his way, is the 
“Big Lamp Candy Man.” Grateful to all 
men is the sound of his—“ Here you are !— 
Big Lumps and str-r-r-ongly flavoured, 
Ever-r-ybody buys them! Sam Br-r-annan 
buys them! Kate Hayes buys them.” There 
have arisen lately, base men copying his ery, 
and intercepting some part of his custom; 
so that he is bound now to cry his big lumps. 
as “the Old Or-r-riginal,” to assert himself 
occasionally, as the man “the papers tell 
about.” 

We have given very reduced copies of Mr. 
Whittlestick’s sketches, and have omitted 
from the series two most important charac- 
ters, the newsboy and the grizzly bear. 
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